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PREFACE. 


IT  .t  probable  that  the  original  design  and  principal  motive  of  evorf 
IfAcher.  in  puUlie.'dng  a  sciiool-book,  i»  llie  improvement  of  his  ow« 
^pii:j.  i^ucli,  at  least,  is  the  iminediaic  object  of  the  present  compila- 
tiyn;  wliicli,  for  brevity  of  expression,  neatness  of  arranjjeinent,  and  com 
prehensivenfss  of  plan,  i^,  perli.ips,  t.uperior  to  any  book  of  tlie  kiml. 
*•  My  chief  end  iias  been  to  e\i)lain  the  general  principles  of  gramma-  a^ 
cli*ar(y  and  intelligibly  as  posfcible.  In  the  definitions,  therefore,  easiness 
aiJil  per^picuity  have  been  sometimes  preferrwl  to  logical  exactness." 

Orlliograpliy  is  mentioned  rather  for  tlie  sake  of  order  than  from  n  con- 
viction of  Its  utility  :  lor,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  tiiu-ty  or  forty  paged 
of  a  ^fl7rt//iarin  dciiniiig  the  syu/jtAsult.'ie  alphabet,  is  yuite  preposterous. 

On  1-Jiyinology,  I  have  left  much  to  be  remarkml  by  tlie  teacher,  in  the 
Jme  of  teaching.  My  reason  for  doing  tiiis  is,  that  children,  when  by 
lliemselves,  labour  more  to  have  the  words  of  llieir  book  impriiite<l  f»H 
Uteir  memories,  than  to  have  the  meaning  fixed  in  their  miiuls ;  tiut,  oii 
the  '•ontrary,  when  the  teacher  addresses  them  ir/ca  coce,  they  naturally 
strive  ratiier  to  comprehend  liis  meaning,  than  to  remember  his  ex.-ict 
expres.sions.  In  pur^uance  of  tiiis  idea,  the  first  part  of  this  little  volume 
has  I'cen  thrown  into  a  form,  more  resembling  heuds  of  lectures  on  gram- 
mar, than  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject.  'I'lial  the  teacher,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  always  under  tiie  npcessiiy  of  having  recourse  to  hia 
memory  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  the  most  remarkable  ob-^irvations 
hnve  been  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  which  the  pupils  theni- 
«e!ves  may  occasionally  be  referred. 

The  desire  of  being  concise  has  frequently  induced  me  to  use  very 
elliptical  expressions;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sufficiently  perspicuous.  1 
may  also  add,  tiial  many  additional  and  critical  remarks,  which  might 
htive,  with  propriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Grammar,  have  been  inserted 
ratiier  in  the  Key ;  for  I  have  studiously  withheld  every  thing  from  llie 
Grammar,  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low-priced  for  the  general 
good. 

'I'he  Questions  on  Etymology,  at  tlie  172nd  page,  will  speak  for  them 
selves:  they  unite  the  advantages  of  both  the  usual  methods,  viz.  thai 
of  plain  narration,  and  that  of  question  and  answer,  without  the  inco»- 
Tenience  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  part*.  Concord  and  Government ; 
aiul  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammarians  in  general  have  placed 
before  t.ho.-e  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  not,  however,  attended 
to  this  division,  because  1  deem  it  of  little  iniportance :  but  have  placed 
tliune  rules  first  which  are  eillier  more  easily  understood  or  which  more 
freqiientiy  occur.     In  arranuins  a  number  of  rules,  it  is  dithcult  to  p'ea«» 
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every  rrader.  1  linve  frequently  heeii  unable  to  gntisfy  mys<'lf:  and 
therefor'.,  crinuot  expect  liiiil  liie  arrangement  which  I  have  at  lastadoplc4 
will  pive  universal  Faiitffartinn.  VViiatever  order  be  preferred,  the  on 
rule  must  necossarily  pncj-de  ll)e  ether:  and  gince  they  are  all  to  be 
Irarned,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  concord  precede  those 
of  government,  or  \vl;eil:er  tiiey  be  mixed,  provided  no  ai.ticipations^LiB 
made  which  may  embarnif^o  tJie  learnor. 

For  Exercises  on  Syntax,  1  have  not  only  selected  the  shortest  senten- 
ces I  could  find,  jjul  printed  the  lines  closely  toKether.  wiili  ti'e  rules  tit 
tite  l»o!iom  oi;  a  small  type,  and  by  these  tneans  have  generally  cnmprea 
Bed  as  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page,  as  some  of  my  prede- 
ressors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger  size.  Hence,  though  thif 
book  seems  to  contain  but  'V-w  exercises  on  had  grammar,  it  really  con- 
fjiins  so  many,  tlial  ti  separate  volume  of  exercises  is  qu:te  unnecessao' 

Whatever  defects  were  fmind  in  tlie  former  edition,  in  the  time  of 
tetiching,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely  • 
rule  or  observation  in  the  largest  grammar  in  print  that  is  not  to  he  found 
in  this;  besides,  the  rules  and  definitions,  in  general,  are  so  very  short  and 
t)ointed,  that  compared  with  those  in  some  oiiier  grammars,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  hit  off  rather  than  made.  Every  pajs  is  independent,  and 
though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears  an  air  of  ne;aness  and  ease 
invitingly  sweet, — r,  circunisi.mce  not  unimportant.  But,  notwithstanding 
j>es»^  properties,  and  otiiers  that  mii-'ht  be  mentioned,  I  am  far  from  being 
R»  vain  as  to  suppose  this  compilation  is  altogether  free  fn>m  inaccuracif* 
<ir  detects ;  much  f'l.ss  do  I  i>re«unic  that  ii  will  obtiiin  the  approbation 
uf  fcvery  one  who  may  choose  to  peruse  it  T  for.  fo  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Joimson,  "  He  that  has  n:.uch  to  do.  will  do  sonietl'iiig  wrong,  and  o( 
that  wrong  must  sutler  the  consequences ;  and  if  it  wiire  iio.ssible  tliat  ne 
liiioiiM  always  net  ri^'htiy.  yet  when  such  numbers  arc  to  judge  of  nie 
roii.luci,  the  bad  will  censure  and  obstruct  bin'  by  inalevoletice,  and  a« 
goud  someliiued  by  misiake." 


5:5"  Those  pupils  that  nre  utpahU  of  writing,  shmild  be  requested  to 
write  the  plural  of  nouns.  A  r.  e.ttlirr  at  humr.  oral  schtiol.  The  Kzenisea 
on  Si/vtar,  ihinUtl  be  icriih n,  in  their  correcltd  state,  tcitfi  a  t>trok» 
drawn  under  the  word  ccrrtd/tL 

^tCr  K.  means  Key  •  the  li-uros  refer  to  tl.e  Xo.  of  tlic  Key.  not  the 
page. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


iiJNGLisii  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  Language  with 
propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  namely,  OiiTiioGRAPiiY, 
Etvmologv,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Ortiiographv  leaches  the  nature  and  powers  of 
Letters,  and  thsjust  ?nethod  of  spelling  Words. 

A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  word. 

There  are  twenlij-s'ix  letters  in  English. 

Letters  arc  either  Vowe's  or  (''<>nsona)its. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  tiie  name  of  which  niakc^  a  /"u//  open 
«ouad. — The  vowels  are,  u,  e,  i,  o,  u,  u?,  y. — The  eonso. 
nant:«  are,  h,  c,  d,  f,  g,  li,  j,  k,  I,  in,  n,  p,  7,  r,  *•,  I,  v,  x,  z. 

A  Consonant  is  a  let-Jer  that  has  a  sound  Inss  dislinct 
than  (hat  of  a  vowel  ;  as.  Z,  m,  p. 

A  Dipbtliomj  is  the  union  of  two  vowels:  as,  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  whicli  both  the  vowcb* 
are  sounded  ;  as,  otf  in  Aoy. 

An  improper  Diphthong-  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the 
two  vowels  is  sounded  ;  as,  0  in  hoot. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  ;  as,  can  in 
heaitiy. 

A  Sylla'ole  is  a  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
sounded  at  once,  as,  far  in  fnr-mer.  * 

A  Mmos-^iUihLp.  is  a  v/ord  of  one  syllable  ;  as,   f'tx. 

A  Disst/Uahle  is  a  word  of  two  syllables  ;  as,  Pe-ter. 

A  Trissyll.'ible  is  a  word  oi^  three  syllables;  dii^,hut-ter-fff 

A  PulysijUable  is  a  word  of  ninnij  syllables. 

{jCf'   Wiiy  ^\t(»\U\  }iii/irr7n''nt,  ahri-lsfmrvt,  &.C.  hf  s;ie|!.d  \'.  jllKUlt  el 

Uinv  taiii'-ousuU  Wkhj  v.  jjumi  ii?  r-euWalkn's  Vjv:  undet ;uJ^^etiienL 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Words,  their  various  modifications  and  their 
derivation. 
There  arc  nine  parts  of  Speech : — Article, 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun, 
to  show  the  extent  of  its  meaning  ;  as,  a 
man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  fhe. 
A  is  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used 
before  a  vowel,  or  silent  h;  as,  an  age,  an 
hour. 

Of  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  na?ne  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  l)ook. 

Nmiiis  arc  varied  hy  Numbt-r,  Geiidfr  and  Case. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  j5  is  ii?fd  li''fi>re  tlie  Ions  sound  of  «,  and  In  forf  w  and  y  ,'  as,  A 
unit,  :i  euphnini,  a  ewe,  a  week,  a  year,  such  a  one. — .•fn  is  u'^<il  IM-Cure 
words  bi'i-jiiiniiifr  wiih  A  sounded,  wlim  ilie  accent  is  on  llic  secunii  ft-jl 
lable;  as,  JJn  heroic  acioii;  nn  liistorlcal  acconnl. 

J)  is  called  llie  indefinite  article,  bi-ranse  it  dots  not  point  out  a  pai 
ticular  person  or  ihinu;  as,  ./}  Kin-j,  ilsat  is,  any  kin;:. 

The  is  called  the  ilefinite  articl.',  h  cans.;  it  refers  to  a  particulai 
person  or  thin;:;  ii>,  I'lie  Kinp:  that  is,  the  kiiiK  of  our  men  country. 

A  noun  wiiJiout  an  article  to  liuii;  it,  is  lakt  ii  in  its  widest  sen.«e;  as, 
Man  is  !nor:al ;  Fiannly,  all  maiiAind. 

,'i  is  used  liefore  nouns  in  Ilic  .<ii>^n!ar  nninli'  r  only.  It  is  used  li^ 
fore  llie  plural  in  nouns  pnced'  «l  !>>  such  [dira?  '^  as,'  Ji  few,  a  great 
many;  as,  ji  few  liooks  :  a  frrrnt  m<tiiu  apples. 

Tilt  is  used  before  nouns  in  hoU'  "'luidjirs.  ani  <•<  i,-»nir>es  hr'fore  ad- 
verbs in  the  coinparaiive  and  superitilive  doureu  i>-  <<. •  nion  1  study 
granunar  the  bUier  1  iikei^ 
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Of   Nr.M HER. 
Ntiinher  is  tin-  (lislinciioii  u{' one  from  innre. 

Nouns  have  tiro  numbers  ;  tlie  Singular 
and  the  Plurnl.  The  singular  denotes  one 
ihe  plural  more  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  ^renerally  formed  by  add* 
mg  s  to  the  singular ;  as,  Book,  books, 

2.  Nouns  in  s,  sh,  ch,  r  or  o.  form  the  plu- 
ral by  adding  es ;  as.  Miss,  Misses:  brush, 
brush<^'<;  match,  matches;  fox,  foxes;  hero, 
heroes. "•  ^"-  ''•^ 

3.  Nouns  in  //  change  //  into  ies  m  the 

plural ;  as.  Lady,  ladies: y  with  a  vo\rel 

before  it,  is  not  changed  into  ies ;  as,  Day, 
days. 

4.  Nouns  in  for  /e,  change /or  fe  intu  vcs 
in  the  plural;  as,  Loaf,  loaves;  liie,  lives. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

Nouns  pmlins  in  rh,  soumiing  fc,  form  the  plural  by  adding  5  only; 

as,  Stiimach^  stomachs. 

Nouns  in  in,  w'nh  hcnto.  canto,  ti/rn,nTotto,  portico,  aoto  anil  qua.rtn, 

have  s  only  in  thn  plural :  a>,  Fo/'io,  fu/ios  ;  canto,  cnntos. 
Niinns  injT.  have  their  plural  in  s;  as,  J\I,iff,  muffs ;  e.xcopt  staff, 

♦"liirh  soineiiin<.'fi  has  staves!. 

Dwarf,  scarf,  wharf,  brief,  chief'  ?rirf,  kerchiff.  handkerchief,  viii 

rjiicf;  gulf,  turf,  surf,ffr.,.<trife.  ]>r„of,k,nif,  r.'«/and  rijrruof,  never 

ehanep/or/r  into  pc«. — J4  chanjre/or/c  into  tes,  '27  don't.— K.  2"?.A, 
Nouns  are  eirhcr  proper  or  common Pr.';>ffr  nouns  arc  ciie  name^  oJ 

person^,  p'acvs,  seas,  rivers,  fcc.  ;  as,  Thomas,  Scuttaml,  FurtU.* 
Commni   nonns  are  the  names  orthinss  in  g;pneral  ;  as,  c,';.'//'-,  table- 
Col  ect^  f  ijonns  are  nouns  that  signify  m«ny;  as,  Mii/tituJe,  crowds. 
.j/b.-itraci  »io.;ns  are  the  munes  ni  ffuaJifies  ;,b»-tracted  from  their  sub 
fnr.C'-s  ;  as;  /^  '.<?'./;//,  wickrdnc.-i.s. 
t'rrha!  or  p'lrUripitu  nou ns  are  nouns  deri  ve  J  from  verlxs;  as,  read/ng. 

*  I'foppr  n«>MMs  hnve  thf  phira!  only  when  thej  r-^fer  to  a  nir.e  or  fumihj; 
«>»,  '1'  e  Caiuvbdl.-!:  «ir  ;o  scverni  pur.voi.s  of  lim  rims rKWi-,  as,  I'lie  cifrht 
//fj/r".«,  thr  two  Mr.  /=V.7.s.  tl,«  iwo  iMiss  //roM-'j.  (ii  »^i'li<>iit  tie  nt, 
m.'Tii'.'i  \\\f  Af.:-.<  l!u:ifi  :  but  ii.  iidi'rr.sMnc  letterc.n  vru-l  t/ttn  or  a/I  aie 
rt^iia!  y  eonf-ernrd.  nn-.!  also  wIk-ii  Hi.«  niiniis  are  lY^  •  >  r  wi  phirslijie 
^.*'  'L*J^'  .'"^'  "■  ^'  ■*'  ""''  »'"'■'  -Wssf.*  ISrowu.  if*.*  o  Witj;  Airs^g. 
•tor  OlessiLUrs,  tV.,  l.nihrit;  !i:»d  'r.iii- 
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Exercises  ox  Nump.f.u. 

Write,  or  tell,  or  fpell,  the  Plurol  of 

Fox,*  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish, 
fish,  sex,  kiss,  coach,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army, 
duty,  knife,  echo,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story, 
church,  table,  glass,stud3',calf,  branch,  street, 
potato,  peach,  sheaf,  booby.rock,stone,house, 
glory,  hope,  fiower.  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

Day,  bo\%  relay,  chimney.f  journey,valley, 
needle,  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a 
sheep,  the  hill,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Correct  the  foUmcing  Errors: 

A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an 
house,  an  pen,  a  ox,  vallies,  chimnies,  jour- 
nies,  attornies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye. 

Exercises  on  the  Observations. 

Monarch,  t\TO,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio, 
ruff,  muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief, 
gulf,  hoof,  fife,  multilude,  people,  meeting, 
John,  Lucy,  meekness,  charity,  folly,  France. 
Matthew,  James,  wisdom,  reading. 

*  Wlial  is  tlie  plural  of  fox  1  Foies.  VVliy  ?  !?''can=e  iimins  in  », 
tit,  ch,  7,  or  o,  fonii  ilie  plum!  hy  ad-iinj  r>-.— What  is  th<-  plunl  ji 
bovk?  Houks.  Wliy  7  Bicause,  i he  plural  i*  £r<"ii' rally  fo-nied  hy  art- 
din?  s  to  the  rinmiiar.— What  is  the  plural  of  leaf. ^  J.eares.  Why  ? 
B«'caii:5«^  noun*  w.forfe  chaiijie /or/f  iiro  vrs  in  the  plural. — What 
is  the  plural  of  army  ?  .Ormics.  Why  ?  Becaiis<'  nouns  in  y  change  9 
Into  ics  in  tho  plural. — What  is  the  plural  of  day?  JJcys.  Sp^•ll  it 
d,  a,  y,  5.  AVliy  not  d.  «,  i,  e,  s  ?  Utcaiisf  y  wiih  a  voirei  Iieior*-  it  h 
not  chan^fd  iiito  ies  :  it  takes  s  only. — What  is  ihe  diderence  btiwwn 
addin<r  aiwi  chan^rinir? — K.  No.  'Al,  40.  41. 

t  Many  finim-nl  authors  chanar  ey  in  the  sii.'Ctiiar  Into  ies  in  tk« 
plural,  thus: — Cli'mvirs  wiili  scorn  n-jectinii  smoke. — Swift. 

Still  a.s  thou  dost  thy  radiant  J(U(?-7t/C;?  run. —  Prior. 

Hut  ratiliiif!  lionscnsf  iji  full  vuilirx  break?. —  Pope. 

The  Society  of  Procurators  or  jlttnrnifg  — B'^^weil. 
This  mode  of  spellinp  these  and  sinular  words  is  highly  iinprof* 
flow  ljiror)*itt«  nt  is,  •'  .ittornied  '"  "  -"^nmeyed." 
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Of  Nouns. 

Some  nouns  are  irregular  in  the  fonnation  of  their  pJu.. 
rat :  such  as, 


Sing-uU' 

Plural. 

Sino-tHar. 

Plural. 

Man* 

inep 

Tooth 

teeth 

Woman 

wouien 

1             l',c-^n 

gees« 

Child 

children 

\        Moui,w 

jjr;A„o 

Foot 

feet 

Louac 

licc 

Ox 

oxen 

Penny 

pence 

'  The  coiiipouiuls  of  man  form  the  j»tu;al  like  the  simple,  namcJy, 

by  changing  a  of  tue  sinsuhir,  inin  e  of  the  jikiral. .Mmsciman,  not 

b«ing  a  compound  of  man,  in  inu^gelmnus,  it  is  .-aid,  in  the  plural ;  i 
Ibjiik  ii  :fho;ild  al;Ya}>  be  ^m^'^el//t«M  in  the  jiliiiiiJ. 

SI.VGILAR.  nCRAL. 

Brother  brothers,  or  brethrent 

Sow  or  swine  I  sows,  or  swine 

Die  (for  gaming)  dice 

Die  (for  coining)  dies 

Aide-de-camp  aides-de-camp 

Court-martial  courts-martial 

Cousin-gernian  eousins-german 

Father-in-law,  &c.  fathers-in-law,  &,c. 

t  Brethren  is  generally  apjiiied  to  the  members  of  the  same  society 

©r  church,  and  Bruthcrs  to  the  sons  of  tlie  same  parents. 

J  The  sin!.'ular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguished  Icoiii  the  plural  by  tlie 

arijcle  a  ;  as,  j]  sheep,  a  swine. 

ODSERVATIONS. 

Names  of  metals,  virtues,  »/fc.^,  and  thin:::*  thai  are  weighed  or  mea- 
tured,  &.C.  are  in  peaeral  sivgalar  ;  as,  (ioid,  unckmss,  drunkenness, 
Wcad,  beer,  beef,  &G.,  exvepi  when  the  diffeient  sorts  are  meant ;  a.-*, 
Wines,  teas. 

Pome  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural ;  such  as,  .Antipodes,  literati, 
eredenda,  minati<p,,  banditti,  data,  Jul/,; 

'I'he  singular  of  literati,  &c.  is  made  by  saying  one  of  the  literati— 
Bandit,  ihe  lingular  oi banditti,  is  often  used'jn  newsjiapers. 

The  words  .ipjxiratus,  hiatus,  series,  brace,  dozen,  means,  and  spe- 
eies.  are  alike  in  both  numbers. — Some  piniaiize  .series  into  serieses — 
Brace,  dozen,  &c.  someiifues  admit  of  the  plural  lorni ;  thus,  he  bougla 
paitridges  in  braces,  and  books  in  dozens,  ice. 

Ketcs  and  alms  are  generally  used  in  tlie  sin<ruiar  number,  but  som^^ 
times  in  iUt  pluraJ- Pains  is  generally  i)l!iral. 

Pfa.se  and  fish  are  used  when  we  mean  the  speries  ;  as,  pease  are 
dear,  fish  is  iheap ;  but  wh(;n  we  refer  to  the  nuiul.er,  we  say,  peas 
fishes  ;  as,  Ten  peas,  two  fishes. 

Horse  and  foot,  m>.  aning  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  used  in  Ihe  sitt- 
fUlar/ur//t  with  a  jilural  verb  ;  as,  A  thoni-and  lu  '*<■  were  ready;  R'B 
tliousind  font  were  Uiere. — Men  is  iuiUer»lo<Hl 
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Of  Nouns. 

As  the  following-  \v onis,  from  forcig-n  languages,  seldom 
occur,  except  a  few,  the  pupil  nmy  very  properly  be  aU 
lowed  to  oniil  them,  till  lie  be  farther  advanced. 


Anirnrilculuni  animaicula 

Focus 

fnci 

Anlithesid 

antitheses 

Gei.ius 

genii  t 

Apex 

apices 

Genus 

gdaera 

Appendix 

S  appendixes 
(  appendices 

Hypothesis 
Ignis  fatuus 

hypotheses 
ignis  fatui 

Arcinum* 

arcMna 

Index 

indexes,  indices] 

Automaton 

aut<^niala 

Lrimiua 

laminifi 

Axis 

axes 

Mugus 

mairi 

Basis 
Calx 

bases 

calces 

■y,               J        ^  memoranda, o» 
Memorandum  \                    ,   ' 

(  mciiiorandunia 

Cherub  cherubim,cherubs 

Metamorphosis  mctamorjihose^ 

Crisis 

crises 

Monsieur 

messieurs 

Oiterion 

criteria 

Phenomenon 

phenomena 

Datum 

data 

Radius 

radii 

Desideratum   desiderata 

Stamen 

stamina 

Diffcresis 

dif/ereses 

Seraph 

serapliini,  -Graphs 

EtHuvium 

ertluvia 

Stimulus 

slunuli 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Stratum 

strata 

Emphasis 

emphases 

Vertex 

vertices 

Encomium 

S  encomia 
\  encomiums 

Vortex 
Virtuoso 

vorticef. 
virtu  otji 

Erratum  errata  ' 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  such  words 
of  our  own  as  snnifers,  sciswrs,  tongft,  &c.  becuai^e  they 
are  evidently  to  he  used  as  plural  ;  but  it  may  1x3  proper 
lo  observe  that  such  words  as  inathctnatics,  metaphysics, 
■politics,  ethics,  piir.umatics,  ^c.  though  goicrally  plural, 
are  sometimes  construed  as  singular,  as,  Mathematics  is 
a  science  ;  and  so  ol"  the  rest. 


*  Kile.  Nhums  in  um  or  on  lia\  e  a  in  lln-  plural ;  and  tiiose  which 
have  is  in  thi-  sii>;;;ular  liave  es  i.)  tlif  plural. 

f  (reiiii,  ae.ial  ^pilit^  :  Imi /r^n/i/**:.-.-,  irmsotis  of  freiiius. — For  wha 
re.-u~oii  J..  Murray. Kipliin.ftun.Uulton  and  ulhers,  plurahze  .>-uch  word 
as  genius  and  «•>«*•  hy  a(l<lin»  scs  lu  the  sinjrnlar,  niaKin<!  theni  •;<' 
riiusic.*,  relius.s-M,  insltiad  ofsieiiiusej?,  reliuse*-.  it  is  not  easy  to  guHss  ; 
a.-'  words  cndinj,'  with  a  sin«;le  *  a.e  never  accmted  on  the  la^tfyiiahlf, 
there  can  he  no  ^loud  reason  for  douhJinp  tlie  g  l»€tore  ts.  Jlt-nce  nil? 
Slid,  page  7tJi,  bigm.s  with  »*  Aouns  in  s,"  because  ihoso  in  s  ir^cJude 
•  'lO.^e  in  .<»■. 

y  Imlcic.'i,  when  it  signifies  pointors  or  lahled  of  conjcula.  imiictt 
when  It  refurb  lu  al{;L-hiaic  q'lanlitieii 


ESl  r L I S  ri    brry M O LOG  \ . 


Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  tlistir.clion  of  sex. 

There  are  three  genders :  the  Mascvline^ 
Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  male  sex  ;  as 
A  man,  a  hoy. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  as 
A  woman,  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  witliout 
life ;  as,  Milk. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  9ex : 

1.    By  different  words  ;  as, 


MALE. 

FEMALE. 

MALE 

Bachelor 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

Beau 

belle 

Husband 

Boar 

sow 

King 

Boy 

g-irl 

Lad 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

Bullock,  ox 
or  steer 

>  heifer — hef.er 

Milter 
Nephew 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

Colt 

filly 

Dog 

bitch 

Singer 

Drake 

duck 

Sloven 

Earl 

counte.sa 

Son 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

friar 

nun 

Uncle 

Oiander 

goose 

Wizard 

Hart 

roe 

OBSF.RV 

Sir 

ATIONS, 

PEMALk. 

mare 

wife 

queen 

lass 

lady 

woman 

mistress 

spawner 

niece 

ewe 

songstre«8»  < 

singer 
slut 

daughter 
hind 
aunt 
witch 
madam 


Some  nouns  nvfcMU^x  mcu:ndinc  m  feminine ;  such  as,  parent,  ekOd, 
Musin,  infant,  servant,  neighbour,  6e, 

Some  uouiis,  naturally  i.Huter,  are  converted  into  the  mascu/iM  m 
/emmme  gender;  as.  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  He  is  settinc"  and  « 
iap  tionn,  She  is  ecliiwtd 
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Of  Nouns. 
2.    By  a  difference  of  termination;  as, 

MAL£.  FEilALK.  MALE.         rEMAJb» 

Abbot  abbess  Jew  Jewess 

Actor  actress  Landgrave  landgraTijai 


Administrator  administratrix 

Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adultrcss 

Marquis 

marchionea 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (oftcE 

i}authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Barou 

bironesfl 

P«et 

poetess 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

cateress 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophctcfW 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

fihepherdes 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstrcas 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

FJector 

electress 

Sultan 

^sultaness,  ( 

Tmperor 

empress 

^sultana 

/'nchanter 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

1  !xecutor 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranncss 

Hero 

hCr-o-ino 

Vifc^count 

viscountCB 

H'^nter 

huntress 

V--.tary 

vc'tarcss 

llrist 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

3     By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as, 

A  rocA--sparrow,  a  //e/i-sparrow  ;  a  /se-goat,  a  sAe-go«f  ; 
ft  •TJflrt-scrA'ant,  a  //i«/t/-servant ;  a  Ae-ass,  a  srte-ass ;  a 
f>  i/tf-chiid,  &,c.  ;  m«/e-desccndants,  &.c. 


*  It  iloc*  not  .-ipptaf  lo  be  iiect'ss.-try,  imr  even  proper,  to  use  auih^r- 
%n ;  ft)r  llie  IViiiaW?  noun  or  pronoun  vhai  alHioet  invariably  " 
^  lucsj  ihu  word,  wili  tlisliuguish  itu'  ^iidtT  in  it  as  well  as  in 


Of  the  Case3  af  Nouns. 

<Sa»e  ia  the  relatu'u  one  notin  bean  to  dnotlier,  or  to  a  vrrte,  (V  r*  V** 

siiioii. 

Nouns  have  three  cases;  the  Nominative, 
Possessive,  and  Objective.* 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an 
jpostrophe  and  s  to  the  nominative  ;  as,  JoVs. 

When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  possessive 
U  formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe;  thus, 

•iin^uloir.  Plural.  Singular.         Piural. 

Nam.      Lady      Ladies  John  1 

•Poss.     Lady's    Ladies'  John's  

OhJ.       Lady      Ladies  John  

t  Prjper  nainea  generally  want  the  plural. — See  page  7th,  last  note. 

EXERCISES 

ON       GEWDER,       NUMBER       ATID       CASE. 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book 
loaf,  arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles, 
brush,  goose,  eagle's  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn, 
mouse,  kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass, 
tooth,  tongs,  candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Ro- 
oert's  shoe,  horse. 

*  The  J^'nminnlive  merely  ilmotL-s  tlie  nnme  of  a  thhi!!- 

The  Possessive  denoies  pus-fesmun ;  na,  Jlvn\-  book. Poa.session  a 

oHen  e.vpre>-si'{l  by  (»/as  well  a*  .in  '»•. K.  57  to  t)3,  also  194  and  195. 

The  Objective  denotes  the  object  upon  wliich  an  active  verb  or  a 
proposition  terininrvtoa. 

X  One  lui'thod  of  usiiic  the  above  exercises  ia  as  follows: — 

Father_  »  nnim,  singular  (niinibtr),  masciLlitie  (gender),  the  nomin- 
ative (case),  plural,  fadiers.  Bfothers,  a  noun,  plural,  masculine.,  the 
mominatipe..  Mother's,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  \\m possestivt.— 
Spell  It.— K.  44. 

B}'  parsins;  in  this  manner,  the  ptipil  pive^  a  correct  answer  to  icm 
questions.  What  part  of  speech  is /a<Acr?  What  jnmifr  ?  Wliat^cn 
derl  What  case  ?  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lo^e  tim/t  to  no  pir 
peee  in  asking  ihein. — The  pupil,  however,  siiould  be  made  to  under 
«and  that  he  is  giving  ansicera  to  questions  which  are  alwaya  aupposei 
to  be  asked. 

As  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaccuracy  can  n;s<ilt 
firom  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  Nominative,  till 
he  eome  to  the  Terb. — Case  may  b«  alrogethej-  o-mitled  till  that  liiiMk 
^w  ease  of  pronouns  extemed. — See  Note,  page  30. 
A  -ff 


U^ EN^LIRII^TYMOLOGY. 

Of  Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses 
the  (juality  of  a  noun  ;  as,  A  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  compari- 
son; the  Positive, Comparative  and  Superlatioe, 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to 
tj)e  positive  ;  and  the  superlative,  by  adding 
est;  as  in  Sweet,  sweeter,  sweetest  *~^-^'''- 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  t  before  c» 
and  est ;  as.  Happy,  happier,  happiest.] 

ADJECTIVES  COMPARED   IRREGULARLV. 
Positive.  Coviparatict:.  Superlaiitt. 

Good,  (well  an  Adn.)  better  best 

Bad,  evil,  or  ill  worse  worst 

Little  less  least 

Much  or  manj  more  most 

Late  later  latest  or  last 

Npsgr  nearer  nearest  or  next 

Far*  farther  furthest 

Fore  former  foremost  or  firt* 

OJd  older  or  elder  oldest  or  eldest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

♦  The  Po.'ittre  pxpress»»s  the  simple  (inali'v  ;  the  Comparative  a 
A<^A<rr  or  lifvcr  degn-f  ol"  the  quality ;  and  the  Suj)c'rlalive  ilit  highest 
or  iinctst  (li^rt-e. K.  68,  72. 

AjO|jectives  ofvne  syllable  are  ;;eiierally  compared  by  adding  er  and 
est;  and  those-  of  iiwre  th;m  one  by  prefixing  mure  and  most ;  as,  More 
ounierous,  most  numerous; — or,  by  less  and  least ;  as,  J^ess  merry, 
least  njerr>'. 

Diesyllahlcs  ending  with  e  final  are  often  compared  by  o^  and  est; 
m,  Po/ite,  politer,  pulitest ;  ample,  ampler,  amplest, 

T  If  a  vowel  precedi^  y,  ii  is  not  changed  into  /,  before  er  and  est; 
B«,  Oap,  g'lyer,  gayest ;  coy,  coyer,  cuyst. 

Some  adjictivesare  comitajed  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  the  wor«^ 
e.  Upper,  uppermost. — Some  have  no  positive;  as,  Exterior, eztreiae 

JJ'ouiis  are  ot'ten  used  as  nAjectives  ;  as,  A  gt4d-ni\g,  a  ^t/affr-cup— 
jSdjectices  often  become  nouns  ;  as.  Much  guuU. 

Some  adjectives  do  not  properly  adnjil  of  ct  mparison ;  such  as,  True^ 
perfect,  universal,  ^'iiff,  extreme,  tSr-c- 

Much  is  applied  to  I'lings  veighed  or  meaxurfd ;  Many  to  thos«>  that 
are  numbered. Elder  and  eldest  to  perstnit :  oluer  nndoijeti  lo  tliinca. 

When  the  j)ositive  ends  in  a  single  Com-miant,  pr.ced<Hl  by  a  single 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubUd  before  er  and  est;  ns.liig,bigger^iggMt 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy;  he  obeys  the 
master. 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns ;  Prrsonal,  Rclalii* 
tnd  Adjective. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  do» 
elined : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

JV«w.         Pass.      Obj.  A'"M.       Poss.         O^l 

Z\Znro7f.l         mine  me We    ours    us 

2.  m.  or/.  Thou  thine  thee — You*yours  you 

3.  m.         He      his     him^ 

3./.  She     hersfher   ^Theytheirsthem 

3.  n.  It        its      it     j 

EXERCISES  ON  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she» 
hers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you,  her, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  we. 

♦  Ye  is  often  used  instead  of  you  in  ihe  numinalivf  ;  us,  Ye  are  hap- 

py 

Jfine  and  thhie  were  formerly  used  inPtead  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  or  aii  A  ;  as,  Blot  out  all  jiiine  iniquitieis ;  Give  nie  thine  h»-art. 

t  Hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  should  never  be  written  hcr's,  it's, 
our^s,  your's,  their^s ;  but  hers,  its,  ours,  Ac. 

The  coiiipo'.nid  personal  pronouns,  Myse.'f,  thyse'f,  himsflf,  <fcc.  aie 
eoicnionly  joir.ed  either  to  the  simple  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordinary  noun 
lo  make  it  more  remarkable. — Set;  K.  80,  96. 

'Diese  pronouns  are  all  i;<'nerully  in  the  saine  case  with  the  noun  of 
pronoun  to  which  they  are  joined  ;  as,  ^"-She  herself  said  so,"  "yAey 
themeeioes  acknowledged  it  to  me  myself;"  "TJie  master  himself  gJt 
It." 

Self,  when  used  alone,  is  a  noun ;  as,  "  Our  tondness  for  self  is  hurt- 
ful to  others."— K.  96. 

In  some  respectable  grannnars  the  possessive  case  of  the  different 
peisonal  pronouns  siands  thus:  1st,  vnj  <n  mine,  nur  nr  ours — iJ.1,  tJ3f 
or  thine,  yovr  or  yours — '.Ui,  her  or  hers,  their  u:  theirs  1  see  no  !ni 
pcopriwiy  in  :hjs  method  ;  the  one  I  have  orefern  li.  however,  Ls  perhapt 
ieris  liable  to  <!bj*;<-ii<.n. 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  I^ronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  j)ronoun  before  it,  called  the 
anlecederjt;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us.* 

The  simpjv-  relatives  are,  who,  which,  and 
hat;  they  aie  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus: 

J\'om.    Who. 
Pass.   Whose. 
Obj.      Whom. 

WJio  is  a])plied  to  persons;  as,  The  boy 
who.j 

Which  is  npplied  to  inferior  animals,  and 
things  without  life ;  as,  The  dog  which  barks  ; 
the  book  whic/i  was  lost. 

That  is  ofrf^i  used  instead  oi' who  or  which; 
as.The  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  (hat  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  ri'huive  and  the  antecedent ;  J  as. 
This  is  whrft  I  vranted  ;  that  is,  the  thing 
wJiicli  I  wanted. 

03SEIIVATION3. 

Ln  askinjr  (rni'stioiw.  H'Iid,  which  hmiI  uhat  ar<'  ca'.Iod  in;cnoj»ailves ; 
as,  fVho  said  t!i;it  .'    IVhnt  did  h"  tlo  .' K.  p^*^!,  i'ote. 

The  relative  i>  aiwiiys  u\'  iIih  same  gender,  numbfr  and  pergun  with 
ifs  anteccd"  nl,  hul  not  always  in  the  same  crt.i-e. — K.  j).  4  <,  b. 

H'kicli  lias  [/nijit'iiy  no  jm.-ies^sive  case  of  its  own.  The  objrcliv 
with  of  before  i:  supplies  its  place.  Our  best  wii'trs,  liouever,  now 
use  whose  as  the  |;ossHSsive  of  which ;  as.  ''  A  religion  whose  origin  is 

divine."  Blair. — !S<e  nioie  remarks  on  If'hich  at  p.  1.51. For  the 

relative  as,  see  p.  14<). 

'  *  TheTelative  somtlirn!  s  rt-fVrs  t»i  a  whole  clause  as  its  aiitect'Minr, 
as,  The  Bill  was  n-jeced  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small  degree 
of  jealousy  and  di.sconteiU;  that  is,  which  thing,  or  circumstance,  ^a 
cited,  tec. ' 

t  /r/»«  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  reprcBentod  a 
rprakintr  and  aciins  like  rational  beings. 

X  What  and  ichich  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives ;  a.«.  "  1  know  not 
by  what  tatality  Use  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled  ;"" — iL^iick 
Miinas  are  an  allegory.     IVinch  here  is  equal  to  the.«e. — rajjt  G7,  b. 

niioeter,  w\osoevcr,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relative,  tfjual  to 

He  who  ;  or  thu  person  that. K.  88. 

Whatever  and  whatsoeter,  with  whichever  and  whichiioever,  are 
foinetiines  ci'ljicrive^,  and  combine  wiiJi  it  um ;  and  ."wnu-tiuira  roar 
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Adjective  Pronouns. 
nere  are  four-  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns 

1.  The  Possessive  ^vowonn^,  My,  thy,* lii\ 
Wr,  our,  your,  their,  its,  own.]- 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
meither. 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This,  that,X  with 
tfieir  plurals,  these,  thos€.\\ 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such, 
whole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another ;  the  last 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 

ODSKRVATIO>iB. 

p»iind  rplativ«»«,  equal  to  th-it  xrhich. — These  compound?,  however, 
particularly  whoso,  are  now  generally  avoiJed.  I't^hatever  and  whoever 
ire  inosl  used. 

*  His  and  her  are  possessive  pronoun?,  wiipn  placed  itiiniedi.itely 
fcetore  nouns;  hut  when  they  stand  by  lh»>n)selv*-s,  his  is  accoiiiitPd 
die  pos^esaive  case  of  the  personal  proaouu  Ae,  and  her  the  objeciiVw-  of 

t  Its  and  own  serni  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  appelKtion  of  poa- 
WBsivf  pronoiiiis  as  his  and  mti. 

J  Yon,  Willi  former  and  latter,  may  be  called  domonUrative  pro 
•ouns,  as  well  a.*  Uus  and  that.     See  Syntax,  R.  -2^,  b. 

I  That  is  aometinies  a  relative,  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
vid  soniL'limes  a  conjunctimt. K.  90. 

That  is  a  relative  when  ii  can  be  turned  into  who  or  which,  without 
deKtrnyins  tl-.u  Sfiise;  as,  "The  days  that  (or  which)  are  past,  are  gone 
for  ever." 

That  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  i^  placed  immediately  be 
tore  a  noun  expressed  or  understood;  as,  "  That  book  is  nsw."  ^-Tk^t 
»  not  ths  one  1  want." 

That  is  a  covjunction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  Into  whi  or  which, 
but  mark.s  a  coiist-quence,  an  indifation,  or  final  end  ;  a?,  "  Hi;  was  ao 
proud,  that  he  was  universally  despis  d"  He  answen  d,  "  Tluit  Itr- 
aever  was  so  happy  as  lie  is  now."  Live  well,  that  you  nuy  die  well 

All  the  indefinite  pronouns  'except  none)  and  even  the  dcnwnstrtt 
thfe,  distributive,  aiiil  possessive,  are  atJjectices  l)eloMirin<;  to  nouiu 
either  expressed  or  understood;  and  in  parsing,  I  think  thty  nii^rht  to 
b«  called  adjectives. — JVune  is  ust^  in  both  numbers;  but  i:  cannot  be 
joined  u>  a  noun. 

Tbe  phiuse  n«ne  otJu.r  .sliould  be  no  other. — .'JfMfJier  h»   no  plural 
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Promiscuous  Exercises  on  Nouns,  &:c. 

A  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine, 
thine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him. 
its,  horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee, 
you,  my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this, 
these,  that,  those — each,  every,  either,  any, 
none,  bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wile's,  sir,  girL 
madam,  box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady  ;  sweet 
apples  ;  strong  bulls ;  lat  oxen  ;  a  moun 
tainous  country. 

Coiirpare,  lUch,  merry,  I'urious,  covetous 
large,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigo 
rous, delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid, 
gay,  imprudent,  pretty. 

The  human  mind  ;  cold  water  ;  he,  thou, 
she,  it  ;  woody  mountains  ;  the  naked  rook: 
youthful  jollity  ;  goodness  divine  ;  justice 
severe  ;  his,  thy,  others,  one  ;  a  peevish  boy  ; 
hers,  their. 3trolves  ;  pretty  girls  ;  his  dronin>< 
fliglit ;  her  delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who  : 
the  sun  that ;  a  bird  which  ;  its  pebbled  bed  : 
fiery  darts  ;  a  numerous  army  ;  love  unboun- 
ded ;  a  nobler  victory  ;  gentler  gales  ;  na- 
ture's eldest  birth  ;  earth's  lowest  room  ;  the 
winds  triumphant  ;  some  flowery  stream  ; 
the  tempestuous  billows  ;  these  things  ; 
those  books  ;  that  breast  which  ;  the  rich 
man's  insolence  ;  your  queen  ;  all  who  ;  a 
boy's  drum  ;  himself,  themselves,  myself.* 

*  Tlic  pcrstmul  jironoiin«,  Him^e'f,  herself.  Uiemseivf.i.  >tc.  are  a<<ed 
»n  the  noininutice  case  as  well  as  in  the  objective  ;  as,  Hunse/f  gJtait 
conte. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  his  Grammar,  say»,  ihoy  have  only  nno  case,  v\z.  Uw 
tuiwinatice :  but  tiiif  is  a  mistake,  for  iboy  have  Ui«.  tbjecticr.  UK).— 
K.H>. 
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Of  Ykriis.  , 

A  Verb  is  a  word  thai  a^rms  sonieiliii.g  c-f  its  nominative  ;  of 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  being,  dcy- 
ing  or  suffering:  as,  I  am — 1  Jove — 1  (un  loved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive 
and  Neuter. 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing 
from  an  actor  to  an  object ;  as,  James  strikes' 
the  table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  of 
an  action,  or  the  endurimz  of  what  anotfier 
does  ;  as,  The  talkie  is  struct!. 

A  verb  Neuter  expressf^s  Ijcing,  or  a  state 
o^  being,  or  action  confined  to  the  actor ;  as, 
[  am,  he  sleeps,  you  rua.j 

AuXIiJARY     A'eRBS. 

The  auxiliary  or  helping-  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective, 
having  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indica- 
tive ;  thus, 

Pres.  Do,  have,  shall,  will.  may.  cnn,  am,  must. 
Pa»t.     Did,  had,     should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participle  (of  be)  beino-,  been. — Be, 
do,  have,  and  icill  are  often  principal  xerhs.X 

Let  is  \n  active  verb,  and  complete.  Ought  h  a  defec. 
tit€  verb,  having  only  the  present  indicative.— p-  •*"•  ™'<i- 

*  .Ictive  verbs  are  called  transit! tevc.h:^.  because  tlie  action  parses 
from  the  actor  to  t.he  object. K.  p.  58,  isote. 

t  JsTcutcr  verhi-  are  called  iutran-'itire.  hi  cav;**- their  action  is  confined 
to  the  acto).  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  objtct. — CfiUdren  sknn'd  not 
ie  trouhled  'mo. soon  with  the  diatinctiuu  bctierrn  active  and  neuter  verbs. 

?  Il  wras  tlionsht  quite  unnetTs?ary  to  conjiicaie  the  verbs  /lave  and 
do,  &c.  throngh  all  their  moods  and  te;isi-s;  bi-cause  a  i.hiid  tnat  cmt 
fjidily  conjugate  the  verb  to  love,  can  easily  roujjgate  any  otrierverfc 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices,  MoodvS,  Ten- 
ses, Numbers,  and  Persons 

Of  the  ^looDs  of  ViiRr.ii. 

Verbs  have  //'v;  moods  ;  name!}-,  the  In 
dicative,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative 
and  Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
thing ;  as,  He  loves,  he  is  loved ;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Locest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  po-ssibility, 
liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation  ;  as,  The 
wind  771^/// blow:  we  rtunj  walk  or  ride;  I 
can  swim  ;  he  irould  not  stay ;  you  should 
obe\'  your  parents. 

The  Suhjunctice  mood  represents  a  thing 
cnder  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  l)y  a  conjunction  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  and  followed  by  an- 
other verb;  as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with 
us.  ca/Ti/  us  not  up  henc^\ 

The  Lnpcralire  mood  commands,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits  ;  as,  Do  this  ;  rememher 
thy  Creator  ;  hear,  O  my  people  ;  go  thy 
way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in 
a  general    m.anner,    without   distinction  of 
number  or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  be 
fore  it ;  as.  To  loce. 

Ex{>!:inaiion>;  of'thv  inooiis  and  tens.^«  of  verbs  are  inserted  li^re  for 
he  sako  (it  order;  luit  it  xvoiild  behignIyiiii|iro|HT  todeirdii  the  U-amwr 
»o  lorii:  as  m  commit  tliein  lo  memory;  iit-  oii'ihl,  llifrefVuo,  after  get- 
fine  tin' detitii;!i)ii  of  a  veih.  tii  prDceed  to  tlie  iiiHertioii  of  it,  willioiil 
delay;  and  wli;  ii  he  comes  l(»  tin-  exernses  on  llie  verbs,  lie  ran  look 
MCk  to  !lie  H- Jiidri'iii  of  »  verb  sictivo  Ate.  a«. occasion  may  reijuire. 
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Of  Tensks,  or  Distinctions  of  Time. 

Tup  Pr^seni  ff.ise  expresses  what  is  going 
on  jii'^t  now  •  ;is.  /  love  3*ou;  /  strike  ihe 
table. 

The  l^ast  frnse  represents  the  action  or 
ftvent  either  as  passed  and  fini^aed ;  as,  He 
l)7-oke  tht*.  bottle,  and  spilt  the  brandy;  or  it 
represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  cer- 
tain time  past ;  as,  INIy  father  was  coming 
home  when  I  met  him. 

The  PerUct  tense  implies  that  an  action 
has  just  now  or  lately,  been  quite  finished  : 
as,  John  has  tiit  his  linger;  I  have  sold  my 
horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing 
as  past,  beibre  K.nother  event-  happened  ;  as, 
All  the  judges  had  taken  their  places,  before 
Sir  Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet 
to  come  ;  as,  1  ii:iU  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shfdl  rejoice.* 

The  Future  Perfect  intimates  that  the  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  accomplished  at  or  before 
the  time  of  another  future  action  or  event; 
as,  I  sJiall  hare  got  my  lesson  before  tea 
Vclock  to-morrow. 


•  sir.  VVilker  ami  others  have  divided  the  first  future,  Into  the  /« 
t'lre  fiiTetellivg,  aiui  Wit:  future  promigin^  ur  cummanduig.  Tliat  lltJj 
distinction  i.s  al><f)hitely  necessary,  ns  Mr.  Walker  artirms,  is  ezceedingif 
fxustiuruihle ;  for  when  a  learner  lias  ocCLsicm  to  use  the  future  tense 
fTiii  division  will  not  in  the  leai<t  assist  him  in  determining  whether  Im 
fM«h«  to  nste  tcUl,  rather  than  ikcdl^  i-e  Therefore  tiii?  clivinion  ^n<m 
«»  pwrpQse. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  TENSES 

ON       THE       PRESENT. 

1.  The  Pre::eiit  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  hnhit  or  cii*- 
tftm;  as,  He  fniujfs;  Shv  goes  to  c-lunch.  It  is  sometime* 
applied  to  persons  lon^  since  dead,  when  the  narration  of 
Iheir  actions  excitos  our  passions  ;  as,  "Nero  is  abhorred 
Ipj  his  cnielty."  "  Milton  is  admired  for  his  subh'mity." 

2.  In  historical  narration,  it  is  beautifully  used  for  th 
Past  Tense;  as,  '*Casar  leaccs  Gaul,  crosses  the  Rubi- 
con,  and  enters  Italy  with  five  tliousand  men." — It  iji 
ecunetimes  used  with  fine  etfect  for  the  Perfect  ;  as,  "  In 
t^q  book  of  G'^iit'sis,  Moses  tells  us  who  were  the  descen- 
dants (if  Abrafimn.-' — for  has  told  us.. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  when,  before,  aa 
gfifiii  as,  after,  it  exprciises  the  relative  time  of  a  future 
action  ;  as,  ^Vhen  he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome.  As  spow 
as  the  post  arrives,  the  letters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  cnntinnate,  progressire  or  compound  form,  it 
expresses  an  action  bejun  and  going  ci\  just  now,  but  not 
coinpl^^te  ;  as,  I  uni  studying  my  iessoa  ;  he  ii  writing  a 
le«ter. 

ON       THE       PAST. 

The  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  i» 
limited  by  the  c'rrcumstnnce  of  time  o.-  place ;  as,  '•  We 
saw  him  yestirdny.''  "We  were  in  bed  if  Am  he  arrived.' 
H^e  the  words  yesterday  and  tcl/en  limit  vli-  rct'.jn  and 
Btate  to  a  particular  time. — After  death  all  .i-cils  are 
spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  because  time  is  'united  and 
defined  by  the  life  of  the  person  ;  as,  "  Ma.y  Queen  of 
!Sc;oUj  icas  remarkable  for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  particularly  appropriated  to  the  narrative 
style,  because  all  narration  implies  some  circumstance;  as, 
"  Socrates  refused  to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of 
Socrates'  hfe  bein^  a  limited  part  of  past  time. circumscribe* 
the  narration. — It  is  improper  then  to  say  of  one  already 
dead,  "  He  has  been  much  admired  ;  he  has  done  much 
good  :"  but,  "  He  jrrtsmuch  admired  ;  he  did  much  good.* 

Although  llie  Pa.-t  Tense  is  used  v/hen  the  action  is  en. 
cumstantialh/  expressed  by  a  word  or  seniini^'nt  lliut  limita 
the  time  of  the  action  to  some  definite  pc>r'ion  of  [/asl  time, 
yet  such  words  as  often,  sometimrs,  many  -i  t'me,frf'iuent'y 
and  similar  vatfue  intimationn  of  time,  ext  ept  in  no''ratioT'\ 
require  tlie  jjirfect,  because  they  admit  a  ceJtH.:i  .dtLude, 
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nnd  do  not  Umlt  the  action  to  any  definile  pt)rtion  of  Da»t 
lunc  ;  thus,  "  How  often  have  we  seen  the  pruud  despiseJ." 
ON  THE  PKRFECT. 
The  Perfect  Tense  chiefly  denotes  the  accomplishnicxH 
of  mere  facts  without  ai.y  necessary  relation  to  time  ')€ 
place,  or  any  other  circumstance  of  their  existence  ;  a^^ 
Philosophers  hare  endeavoured  to  investigate  tlie  origia 
of  evil.     In  general,  however,  it  denotes, 

1.  An  action  newly  finished  ;  a?,  1  have  heard  great  newa 
The  po<t  has  arrived,  but  hw<  brought  no  letters  for  you. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  (such  as  a 
day,  a  iccck,  a  yar,)  a  pan  of  which  has  yet  to  elapse  ;  as,  I 
have  spaxi  this  day  well. 

3.  An  action  perfected  some  lime  ago,  but  whose  cons**- 
quences  extend  to  the  present  tinir" ;  as,  We  have  neglecteil 
our  duty,  and  are  therei'ore  unhappy. 

Duiation,  or  existence,  requires  the  perfect ;  as,  He  Juia 
been  dead  four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations, 
because  the  orations  are  still  in  existence;  but  we  cannot  say 
Cicero  has  written  f>oem.'5,  because  the  poems  do  not  e.xist; 
they  are  lost:  therefore  we  must  say,  Cicero  wrote  poems. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tease 
is  improperly  used  for  the  pa-^^t :  — 

"  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  epitapli  of  a  charit- 
able man,  which  ha>'  very  much  pleased  mi?."  Spect.  No 
177.  The  latter  part  of  this  st-ntence  is  rather  narrative 
than  assertive;  and  therefore  it  should  be,  "  which  very 
much  pleased  me,"  that  is,  when  J  read  it. — "  When  that 
the  poor  hath  cried,  CfEsar  hath  wept."  Shakesj).  The 
style  is  here  narrative :  Caesar  was  dead  ;  it  should  there- 
fore be,  "  NVhen  the  jKjor  cried,  Cucsar  w^ept." — "Though 
in  old  age  the  circle  of  our  jjl^t^asure  is  more  contracted 
than  it  has  formerly  been,  yet",  &.c.  Blair,  semi.  12.  It 
should  be,  "  than  it  formerly  was ;''  because  in  old  age» 
the  former  staijes  of  life,  contrasted  with  the  present,  con- 
vey an  idea,  not  of  completion,  but  of  limitation,  and  ihua 
become  a  subject  of  narration  rather  than  of  assertion, 
"  I  have  known  him,  Eugenlus,  ichen  he  has  been  going 
to  a  play  or  an  oj)era,  divert  the  money  which  was  de 
signed  for  that  purpose,  upon  an  object  of  rharity  whom 
be  has  met  with  in  the  street."  8pccl.  No.  177.  It  shoulJ 
be,  '"when  he  was  going,"  and  ••whom  he  met  with  in 
the  street;"  because  ihe  actions  arc  circumstantially  re 
latcd  by  the  phrases,  when  going  to  a  p'ai/  and  iri  the  streeL 
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ox       THE       FUTURE       PERFECT. 

Upon  more  careful  n'fiection.  it  appears  to  mc  that  tha 
Second  Future  should  htive  will  or  shnll  in  itll  \.\v  persons, 
as  in  the  firifl.  Mr.  Murray  has  excluded  will  from  the 
first  poi"son,  and  s^hall  from  the  spcond  and  thiril,  because 
they  appear  to  hiia  to  be  incorrectly  uppUcd  ;  and  in  the 
examples  which  he  has  adduced,  they  are  incorrectlj  ap 
plied  ;  but  this  is  not  a  sutBcient  reason  for  excluding  then 
altogether  from  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  writer 
he  has  applied  them  wronsf,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  with 
will  and  sliall  in  the^r.s^  future  as  wf^ll  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  ir.Hl  in  the_//r.f/  future,  to  inti- 
mate  my  resolutions  to  perform  a  future  action,  as,  "  I 
u)iil  go  to  church,  for  I  am  resolved  to  go,"  why  should  I 
not  employ  will  in  the  second  future,  to  intimate  my  reso- 
lution or  determination  to  have  an  action  Jlnished  before 
a  specified  future  time  ?  Thus,  '*  I  iPiU  have  written  my 
letters  before  supper,'"  that  is,  I  am  deieriniued  to  have 
my  letters  finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this 
affirmation,  respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  lelters, 
called  m  question,  the  propriety  of  using  vill  \n  the  first 
person  would  be  unquestionable  ;  thus,  You  will  not  havo 
finished  your  letters  before  supper.  I  am  sure.  Yes,  7 
juill.     Will  what  ?     Will  have  finished  my  letters. 

Sliall,  in  like  manner,  may  with  i)ropriety  be  applied  to 
•be  second  and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  foj 
tnntance,  if  1  say,  "  lie  n'ill  have  paid  me  his  bill  he<bre 
June,"  I  merely  loretoll  what  he  will  have  done  ;  but  that 
ie  not  what  I  intended  to  say-  1  meant  !o  convey  the 
idei,  that  since  I  have  found  him  dilatory,  I  will  compet 
\\'\n\  to  pay  it  before  June  ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning, 
I  siiould  have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  aad 
sal;?,  "  He  shall  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

\\.  '\i  Iruo  that  we  seldom  use  this  future  :  we  rather  ex- 
press the  idea  as  nearly  as  we  can,  by  the^^rf^  future,  and 
say,  "  He  s.hall  pay  his  bill  before  June ;''  but  when  we  d) 
oee  ihe  second  future,  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  f'X)m  the  exara. 
pies  just  given,  that  shall  and  trill  should  ijearjiied  iu  it, 
exactly  aa  they  are  in  the  fnst.S'ie  1  Cor.  x^  U    i -uke s»ii.  lU 

OF       THE       AUXILIARY       VcRBS. 

The  auxiliary  rerbs,  a«  they  are  called,  such  as,  Do, 
shall,  will,  may,  can  and  must,  are  in  reality  separaie  verbs 
and  were  originally  uflp*!  as  such,  having  alter  them,  either 
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the  past  participle,  or  the  infinitive  mood,  with  the  to  sup- 
prftssed,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it  is  after  hid,  dare,  &.c. 
(see  Syntax,  R.  vi.)  Thus,  I  /mve  loved.  We  may  to  lovo. 
He  icill  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  have  loved- 
We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  1  would  to  have  given  hina 
tfae  hook.  All  must  to  die.  I  shall  to  stop.  I  can  to  go. 
These  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to 
fee  infinitive  or  participle. ;  and  althou-jrh  this  would  be  a 
hnpler  way  of  parsing  the  verb  than  the  common,  yet,  in 
compliment  perhaps  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  grammarians 
in  general  consider  the  auxiliary  and  the  following  verb 
in  the  intinitive  or  participle  as  one  verb,  and  parse  and 
construe  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  potential  mood  refer  to 
present,  pant,  and  future  time.  This  needs  not  excite 
surprise  ;  for  even  the  present  indicative  can  be  made  to 
express  future  time,  as  well  as  the  future  itself.  Thus, 
"  He  leaves  town  to-morrow." 

Present  time  is  expressed  in  the  following  scijtcnee: — 
"I  wish  he  could  or  would  come  just  now.'' 

Past  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries;  as. 
"  It  was  mv  desire  that  he  should  or  would  come  yester. 
day."     "  Though  he  teas  ill,  he  might  recover." 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  should  or  xcould  come 
to-raorro\T  If  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.  If  he 
would  delay  his  journey  a  few  days,  I  might,  could,  xcould, 
or  should  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  are  commonlv  adduced 
as  proofs  that  tiiesc  auxiliaries  reier  to  present,  past,  and 
future  time,  yet  I  think  it  pretty  evident  lUat  might,  could, 
would,  and  tihouU,  with  mfni  and  can,  merely  express  /i- 
herty,  alnlity,  wi!l,  and  duty,  without  any  reference  to 
time  at  all,  and  that  the  precise  time  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  drift  or  scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  by 
the  adverb  or  participle  that  is  sabjoiuetl  or  understood, 
and  no.  by  these  auxiliaries. 

Musi  aiid  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imj)iy  necestity, 
and  obligation,  without  any  neccssiiry  relation  to  time  : 
for  when  I  say,  "  I  must  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the 
necessity  I  am  under,  and  do  the  present  time  ;  which 
might  easily  be  made  future,  by  savii^g,  "  I  nmst  do  it 
next  week  .•"  Here  future  time  is  expressed  by  next  iceek, 
and  not  by  mugt.    '"  "'  *Hy,  "1  must  hav«  done  it;"  Her« 
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must  merely  expresses  necessity,  as  before,  and  I  have 
dvne,  the  past  time.  "  These  ou'j;ht  ye  to  do  :"  Here 
tught  merely  denotes  oblig^ation,  and  do  the  present  time 
"  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  :"  Here  ought  merely  ex 
presses  duty  or  nbi'gution,  as  before;  but  the  time  of  its 
existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  done,  and  not  by 
ought,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  mui^t  will  not  adinit  of  the  ohjective  after  it,  nor  i 
even  preceded  or  succeeded  by  the  sign  of  the  infinitive, 
it  has  been  considered  an  absolute  auxiliar}',  like  may  or 
can,  belonging  to  the  potential  mood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  verb,  though 
defective,  and  alw^ays  governs  another  verb  in  the  infinitive. 
Of  will  and  SHALL. 

TVill  iti  lhe^r.«f  pf^rson  siniriiiaranil  plural^  iiiiimates  rrsolution  Jind 
promisina- ;  a-,  1  icil/  iint  lit  thee  go  except  tliou  bless  me.  We  wilt 
fo.     I  witl  make  of  tlite  a  crcat  nation. 

ffi/l,  in  ihi;  second  find  third  person,*  coninmnly  foretells  ;  as,  tie 
toill  reward  the  right<H)ii5i.     Von,  or  they,  will  be  very  happy  there. 

Shall,  in  the  Jirst  person,  only  foretells  ;  as,  J,  or  we,  shall  go  ta- 
nurrow.  In  th<'  second  and  third  persfjn,  Shall  promises,  commands,  or 
threateria  ;  a--,  Tliey,  or  you,  shall  be  rewarded.  TJiou  shalt  not  steal. 
The  soul  that  sinnet.'i  shall  die. 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  onlv:  for  when 
tiie  senience  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  commonly  tiikes  place  ; 
as,  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  ?  i.  e.  icill  you  permit  me  te 
send  it  T     H'Ul  James  return  to-morrow  7    i.  e.  do  you  expect  him  ? 

When  the  second  and  third  person*  are  represented  as  the  subjects 
of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  tiiough;s,  PH.ALL  forete!l«,  as 
in  the  first  persfm;  as,  •'  He  says  he  shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bargain." 
"  Do  you  suppose  you  shall  go  ?"  and  WILL  promis»"s,  as  in  the  lirFt 
person  ;  as,  "  He  says  he  will  bring  Pope's  Homer  tomorrow."  "  V'ou 
say  you  icill  certainly  come.' 

Of  Shn-'K  it  may  be  remark»'d,  that  it  never  expressi>s  the  will  or 
resolution  ttf  Ms  nomiiintire  :  'I'hws,  I  sha/l  fail;  Thou  «Ao/Move  Uiy 
noighlKiur;  He  shall  be  rewarded  ;  express  no  resolution  on  the  f^art 
of  /,  thou,  he. 

Did  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution  of  its  nom. 
f.ie  <lirticult\-  of  applyi!!*;  will  and  shall  would  bo  at  an  end  ;  but  thitf 
caimot  be  said  :  for  though  icill  in  the /r<r/  person  always  exprtsswo 
llii!  resolution  of  its  nom.  yet  in  the  s'toml  and  third  it  dot^  not  always 
foretell,  but  often  in;-i:iiatis  tb*-  re'solution  of  its  nom.  as  strongly  as  it 
does  in  the  first  person;  thus,  Ve  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may 
have  lite.  He  will  not  perform  the  duiy  of  my  imsbaiid's  broiber. — 
/Jeiit.  XXV.  7 — st'e  also  vvrtit'  0.  Accordinsly  would,  the  past  time 
ot'  will,  is  use<l  in  the  same  manner;  as,  And  he  was  angry,  and  vjouU 
mot  go  in. — /.nke  xv   iW. 

Should  aiul  ic-mJa  are  subj»"ct  to  the  same  rules  as  .^hul/  and  will; 
they  are  e>  inraily  attei,-led  with  a  supjH.siiion ;  as,  Were  I  to  run,  I 
should  soon  be  taii^;ii<l,  ,!tc. 

Should  Is  ollen  used  ii.stead  of  ought,  to  express  duly  Oi  noligtilloii 
M  We  should  ninember  the  piH»r.  We  oughtu*  obf*y  0<«il  railier  ihao 
'"*"  ~  *  SeeliaiTe  'Ml~>b.s":  3ra. 


Of  Verb.^. 

TO    LOA^E.  ACTIVE   VOICE. 


PRES 

ENT    TENSE. 

SISOCL.VR. 

PLURAL. 

person.  I          love 

1.  We     /0B« 

2                Thou  hvest 

2.  You*/oc«f 

3                 He      loves 

3.  They  Zor^ 

PA 

ST 

TENS  E. 

SINGt'LAR. 

PLURAL. 

I.   I          loved 

1.  We     loved 

Q.  Thou  lovedst 

2.  You   loved 

1  He      loved 

3.  They  loved 

PERFECT    TENSE. 
Its  eigiis  are  hace,  haul,  iius,  or  hatA. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  have  loted  1.  We     have  ioved 

2.  Thou  hast  loved  2,  You    have  loved 

3.  He      has  or  hath  loved     3,  They  have  loved 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

Sij;a.-< — had,  ha'Ist. 

PLURAL. 

1.  We     had  loved 

2.  You   had  loved 

3.  They  had  loved 


SINGULAR. 


!.   I  had     loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved 

3.  He      had     loved 


F  L'  T  U  K  E    '1'  E  N  S  E. 

S\<ins—sha/lvru:i/l. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

.  I  shall  or  will  love       1.  We     shall  or  will  lovo 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love       2.  You  shall  or  will  love 

3.  He      shall  or  will  love       3.  They  shall  or  will  love 

*  Vou  has  always  a  plural  v«r»i   even  when  appliiid  to  a  tingU 
dvUridiifif. 
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Of  Vrrbs. 


FUTURE    PERFECT. 

(Sc.  HE,  3i  ) 
BINGri.AR.  I'LURAU 

1.  Shall  or  will  liavc  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 
Q.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved  ii.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 
3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved        3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 


iJoUntial  i«ootL 

P  R  E  S  E  iN  T. 

Signs — may,  can,  or  must. 

PIKGCLAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  May     ar  can*  love  \.  May  or  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love  2.  May  or  can  love 

3.  May     or  can     love  3.  May  or  can  love 

PAST. 
Signs — viight,  could,  icouJd,  or  siiould. 

BINCULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Might,  could,  would,  or       1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love  should  love 

2.  Mightst,  couldst,wouldst,    2.  Might,  could,  would,  m 

er  nhouldst  love  should  love 

3.  Might,  could,  would,  or       3.   Might,  could,  would,  cr 

should  love  should  love 

PERFECT. 

Sims — may,  can,  or  must  kave. 

SUNOCI.AR.  PLIRAL. 

1.  May     or  can*  have  loved     1.  May  or  can  have  ioved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved     2.  May  or  can  have  loved 

3.  May     or  can    have  loved     3.  May  or  can  have  loved 

•  .Vhst,  ahlioiiuli  it  heloiifrs  as  properly  to  the  present  niiii  prrfui 
pwieiitiui  as  may  or  catt,  h.i.<  l)een  uiiiiueil  fur  want  of  room,  hut  ia 
f.'  og  nvor  ili«t;o  tfoffs,  wiiii  ilie  aiiAilin'i**,  one  by  one,  it  is  tasy  i« 
»■  ■■*;  it  in  liius,  1  must  luce,  iliou  utudt  >uoi  Ac — Sec  iZiid  ncte,  p.  37. 
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Of   V.-RDS. 

PLUPEl  FECT. 

PIgns — miirht^  could,  icanlil,  or  should  have. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Mig-ht,  could,  would,  or         1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

siiould  have  loved  should  have  loved 

8   Mightst,  Sec.  have  loved        2.  Might  have  loved 
3.  Might  have  loved  3.  IVIight  have  loved 

Su'ujunrtifee  fttoo^i. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

INOULAR.  PLURAL. 

L  If  I         love  1.  If  we     love 

2.  If  thou  love  2.  If  you   love 

3.  If  he      love  3.  If  thev  love* 

SINGULAR  PLURAL. 

2.  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  do    2.  Love,  or  love  ye,  or  you, 

thou  love.t  or  do  ye  love. 

SiiHuitilie  Bloo-i. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 

PARTICIi'LES. 
Present,  Loving.    Past,  Lovod.    Perfect,  Having  lovedl 

*  "I'he  nin:iii.iii'4  Ihiis»'s  of  tlie  siibjunciivH  mootl  :iro,  in  eveiy  res- 
pect, similar  to  the  correspuruliiiK  Ifiisi.'a  of  •fio  indicanse  luw)?!,  with 
lh«  aililiii:iii  In  tht;vi;rl)  of  a  cnnjuijc.iou  c.tpre.-S':d  or  iiiiiilieri,  denoiing 
a  condition,  iiioiive,  wish,  or  sniiposi'ion  " — 8eo  p.  3;^,  note  '■2nd. 

t  The  iiiipi'rajivn  nioud  is  not  entitled  to  three  (M-rsoiiS.  In  strict 
propriety,  it  h.-\s  only  the  second  pertain  in  both  nnmhers.  For  when  I 
sny,  Ijet  me  love;  f  mean,  J'-,  rinii  thou  me  to  love.  Hence,  let  we  lovs 
bconsrnied  thus:  Irt  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  me  (to)  love. 
To,  the  siL'n  of  llie  infinitive,  is  not  lis-d  after  let.  Seo  Syntax,  U.  VL 
No  one  will  say  that  jienuit  (me  to  love)  is  iJie  ^r.^f  person  singular, 
iinp^'raiive  mood;  then  why  sliould  la  (me  to  love.)  which  is  exactly 
e^imilar,  be  called  ihp  fr.^t  (vrson  7  The  Latin  verb  wants  theirs! 
person,  and  if  it  has  the  tinrd.  it  has  al:5o  a  difT  rent  termination  for  U, 
wliich  is  not  the  case  in  the  Er.sjlish  vtab. — K.  113. 

tScc  Key,  No  a)ti-211 
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Of  Verbs. 

EXERCISES  OX  THE  TP:XSli:S  OF  VliRBS,  AXD 
CASES  OF  NOUXS  AXD  PKOXOUXS. 

*  We  love  him  .  James  loves  me  ;  it  am- 
uses him;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  ihey  wilJ 
divide  the  spoils;  soldiers  should  defend  their 
country;  friends  invite  friends:  she  can  read 
her  lesson;  she  may  play  a  tune  ;  you  might 
please  her ;  thou  mayst  ask  him  ;  he  may 
have  betrayed  us :  we  flight  have  diverted 
the  cliildren  :  John  can  deliver  the  message. 

I  love  ;  to  love  ;  love  ;  reprove  thou  ;  has 
loved  ;  we  tied  the  knot ;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love;  they  could  have  commanded  armies: 
to  love  ;  to  baptize  ;  to  have  loved  ;  loved ; 
loving  ;  to  survey  :  having  surveyed  ;  write 
a  letter  ;  read  your  lesson  ;  thou  hast  obeyed 
my  voice  ;  honour  thy  father. 

The  tt'aclicr,  if  lie  ciioo<cs,  iii;iy  now  ncqiiaint  tlie  learner  \v:ih  the 
dJffiTencc  l>et\veen  tli«*  noiiiinaiive  ami  the  obj*^live. 

Tlie  iioiniiialive  ccts:  the  objt-ciivf  is  actrd  upon:  as,  He  eat*  npple^. 

The  nominative  commonly  comes  brfore  t!ie  veiD,  the  oLjictive  af- 
ter it. 

Concerniiis  prononn«.  it  may  be  oh=i-n'ei!,  that  the  first  spcnkt ;  the 
•ccnnil  is  spokf-ri  to  ;  ;iri<l  ihe  ihirii  (dt  any  noun)  is  siKiken  vf. 

*  We  may  parse  tin-  first  si-ntence,  for  example,  ft'e  'ove  htm.  fi't^ 
|he  first  pers4>na!  pronoun,  plii.al,  niMKcniine  or  fern.,  thi'  nominative 
Lor-c,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present,  iiulicative.  thm., 
Ibe  third  personal  pronoun,  sln^'itar,  m;isculiae,  the  objective. 

(iUESTIONS    WUKMl    .silOILP    BE    PIT    TO    THK    PITII.S. 

How  do  yuu  knuw  that  lorf  is  pinral  ?  .ins  iiecfinse  ice  its  nom.  it 
ftlural.  liow  do  you  know  iliar  Iwc  is  the  first  persni«'  jIhs.  ISecause 
Ke  is  the  first  p:'i-sonal  pronoun,  and  the  vf-rb  is  alw.iys  .tf  the  same 
number  aid  person  witii  th-  noun  or  pronoun  In-fore  it. — Iv.  IthJ.  \iW. 

Many  of  th-  phrasi-s  in  this  paiie  may  be  converted  into  exertisee  of 
a  difftirent  kii  il;  thus,  th?  ni'-anin'.'  of  the  sentence,  IVt  love  hnn.  may 
be  expns.-'od  by  tin-  passive  voice  ;  as,  He  /.<  lurPi!  f.t/  m.*. 

It  may  also  hi-  turned  into  a  (pie>tinii,  oi  (sade  a  nc-gative  :  as,  fJ» 
lee  love  him  ?  &c.     It'c  do  not  h.re  him. 

These  are  a  fiw  of  ili"  ways  of  usins  tne  exercises?  on  a  sinj;!e  pajce^ 
but  the  variety  of  methinis  liiat  every  iiujenioiis  and  diligent  teachci 
Biay  invent  an<:  adopi,  to  eii:;;!;-.f  ihe  ati'-nuon  and  improve  tiie  miJcr 
■tandjiig  of  i)N  iMipil:>,  is  pu.-.i  i'i..ding  out 
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Of  Verbs. 

TO  BE. 

JrilTjfcaitibe  IHoc^. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

SlSarLAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  am*  1.  We     are 

2.  Thou  an  2.  You    are 

3.  He      is  3.  They  are 

PAST    TENSE. 


SINGILAB 

PLURAL. 

1.  1           was 

1.  We     were 

2.  Thou  wasl 

2,  You   wer« 

3.  He      was 

3.  They  were 

PERFECT 

TEXSE. 

SINGlLiR. 

PLURAU 

1. 

I           have  been 

J.  We     have  been 

2. 

Tiiou  hast   been 

2.  You    have  been 

3. 

He      has     been 

3.  They  have  been 

PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I          had     been  I.  We     had  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  2.  You    liad  been 

3.  He      had     been  3.  They  had  been 

F  I '  JUKE  T  E  \  S  E. 

SIXOULAR  PLURAL. 

1.  I          shall  vT  will  be  1.  We      sliall  or  will  be 

2.  Tliou  shall  w  will  t*  2.  You    shall  or  will  be 

3.  lie      Bhaii  vr  will  t^  3.  They  s^hall  or  will  be 


*  Pui  IvviTif  »iicT  am.  Ate.  %i^^  rnw  make  it  an  active  verlt  in  the 
pro'Tresi'ire  lorm.— I't-.A  £  :uj^  -t-m^g,  thou  art  loninff,  he  is  laving 
fcc.-|).  :vj. 

Put  Iffvtd  atiet  ■«.  w^J  701a  wi?_  *,JUro  >(  a  ptwive  verb  —Sec  ;».  3!ik 
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Of  ^'CRK^. 
FUTURE     PERFECT. 

SINCUIAR.  VLCRAL 

1  Shall  or  v.ill  have  bvcn         L  Shall  or  will  have  been 

2  Slialt  or  wilt  have  been         2.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
3.  Sliall  or  will  have  Ikcu         3.  Sbn.ll  o*-  will  jiav<'  been 

iJotCJitfal  i^oot!. 


PllES 

E  N 1 

81SGILAR. 

PLURAL. 

L  May*  0'*  can     be 

1. 

May  or  can  be 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  be 

2. 

May  or  can  be 

3.  May     or  can     be 

.?. 

May  or  can  be 

PAST. 

SI-NGVLAR. 

PLURAL. 

1.  Might  &c.  be 

\.  Mi-htbe 

2.  Mightst       be 

2.  Mi^rht  be 

3.  Miffht          be 

.3.  Mi^rht  be 

P  E  R  F  E  C  !• . 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

\.  May     or  can     have  been       L  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  been      2.  May  or  can  have  been 

3.  May     or  can     have  been      3.  May  or  can  have  boco 

PLUPERFECT. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Might     have  been  I.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been  2.  Might  have  been 

3.  Mijiht     have  been  3.  Might  have  been 


•  Sec  note,  p.  28— also  note  2iid,  p.  37 
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Of  Verbs. 

^ubjunctibe  ^oo^. 

TRESEXT    TENSE. 

BWGCLAR  PLCRfcL. 

1.  If  I       be»  1.  If  we     be 

2.  U  tl.ou  be  2.  If  you  bv 

3.  If  he     be  3.  If  they  bt 

PAST. 

SISOILAR-  PLURAU 

1.  If  I        were  1.  If  we     were 

2.  If  thou  wort  2.  If  you    were 

3.  If  he      were  3.  If  they  weret 

J;m4)  era  tile  i-Uoofi. 

ilNOCLAR-  PI. URAL. 

2.  Be,  or  be  tliou  2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  ycm 

i^iifiiiftlbc  /^oc^. 
Present,  To  be.  Perfect,  To  have  been 

PAETfCIPLES. 
Prtsent.  Being.      Past,   Been.      Perfect,  Ilavino-  been 


*Re  is  oft»n  used  in  the  Scriptures  and  3omf  oilier  books  for  \\\e  pr9- 
tent  indicalire  ;  as,  We  be  tiuf  men,  tor  We  are. 

\  Tiie  r^MiiJiinini;  tenses  of  iliis  inoocl,  ari.-,  in  I'verv  rcspoct,  similar 
to  ilie  corrc.s]w)niiin;;  ipnses  of  iIih  indicative  mood.  Bnt  somk.'  sjiy  that 
♦he  future  inTiV-rt.  vvhiNi  used  vvitli  a  coujunction.  Iris  .ihuJ/  in  a/l  the 
pf-rr^iis;  thus,  If  I  shall  have  lovid,  If  jIkhi  n/ia't  have  loved,  If  he 
shall  have  loved,  If  we,  you,  or  they  skall  have  loved. — See  jKige  29. 
uoie  1st. 

Thiiuffh,  unless,  exr^t,  wheUicr,  tec.  may  be  joined  tc  lite  subjunc- 
tive mood,  ad  well  as  if 
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Of  Verbs. 
EXERCISES  ON  THE  VERB  TO  BE 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were, 
we  are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been, 
hadst  been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she 
has  been,  we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been, 
we  shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be.  she  may 
be,  you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  should 
be,  mightst  be,  he  should  be,  it  could  be, 
wouldst  be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been, 
wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been, 
ihey  can  have  been,  I  might  have  been, 
you  should  have  been,  wouldst  have  been, 
(if)  thou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we 
were,  I  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been, 
if  1  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we 
be,  if  they  be,  to  be. 

Snow  is  white  ;  he  was  a  good  man  ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ; 
it  had  been  late ;  we  are  old  ;  jou  will  be 
wise  ;  it  will  be  time  ;  if  they  be  thine  :  be 
cautious  ;  be  heedful  youth ;  we  may  be 
rich  ;  they  should  be  virtuous  ;  thou  mightst 
be  wiser  ;  they  must  have  been  excellent 
cholars ;  they  might  have  been  powerl'ul. 
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Of  Verbs. 
TO  BE  LOVED.  passive  voicb 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Am  loved  I.  Are  loved 

2.  Art  loved  2.  Are  loved 

3.  Is     loved  3.  Are  loved 

PAST    TENSE. 

•  INQt'LAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Was   loved  1.  Were  loved 

2.  Wasi  loved  2.  Were  loved 

3.  Was  loved  3.  Were  loved 


P  E  R  F  E  C  r 

SINGULAR. 

1 .  Have  been  loved 

2.  Hast   been  loved 

3.  Has     been  loved 


TENS  E. 

PLURAL. 

1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Have  been  loved 

3.  Have  been  loved 


PLUPERFECT    TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL 


1.  Had     been  loved 

2.  Hadsl  been  loved 

3.  Had     been  loved 


1 .  Had  been  loved 

2.  Had  been  loved 

3.  Had  been  loved 


FUTURE    TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  yhalt  or  wilt  be  loved 

3.  Sliall  or  will  be  loved 


PLURAL. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  .oved 

2.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 


J^C?"  A  Pnssrve  Verb  i-;  foriiifd  by  piittiiii;  Khf  past  parti oi-pU  nfanj 
•tivf.  veib  ullcr  liie  verb  to  be  ihroiii'h  al!  its  ituKxls  and  tciisea — t. 


aelivf. 
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ERBS. 


FUTL'UK    PERFECT. 

SINOCLAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Saall  or  will  Jiave  been         1.  Shall  or  will  have  be«9i 

loved  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  liave  been         2.  Shall  or  will  have  bee 

loved  loved 

%.  Shall  or  will  have  been         3.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
loved  loved 

liJotential  i^ool). 

P  R  E  S  E  N  T. 

SINOCLAR.  PMRAL. 

•I     May     or  can     beloved  1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

'^    Mayst  or  canst  be  loved         2.   May  or  can  be  loved 
y     May     or  can     be  loved         3.  May  or  can  be  loved 

PAST. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Might  &,c.  be  loved  1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Miglitst        be  loved  2.  Might  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved  3    IMight  be  'oved 

P  E  R  F  E  C  J' . 

SINGULAR.  PI. URAL. 

I     May,  &c.  have  be<;.:  r-cd     1.  May  have  been  loved 

2.  Mayst        have  been  loved     2.  May  have  been  loved 

3.  May  have  been  loved     3.   ."May  have  been  loved 

PLUPERFECT. 

8INOULAR.  FLU  HAL. 

1.  Might  &c.  have  been  loved    1.  Might  have  been  loved 

2.  Mij,-htst       have  been  loved    2.  Mi^ni  have  been  loved 
3   Mi^ht  have  been  loved    3.  Might  have  i)een  loved 
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Of  Verbs. 
SutijunctiDc  ittooU. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

BIKGCLAR.  PLCRAI.. 

1.  If  *  I    be  loved  .    ^.  we    be  loved 

.B.  If  thou  be  loved  2.  If  you  be  loved 

3.  If  he     be  loved  3    If  they  be  loved 

PAST. 

SINGCLAJl.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I        were  loved  1.  If  wc     uere  loved 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved  '2    If  you   were  loved 

3.  If  he      were  loved  3.  If  they  were  loved 

5-ntpcratitc  ^HocU. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

2.  Be  thou  loved  2.   Be  ye  or  you  loved 

Present,  To  !>e  loved.  Perfect,  To  have  been  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Prrt  '>C/5ig  loved.  Pasf .Been  loved.  P^rf.Having  been  loved 


*  The  p<ipil  may  at  times  be  requesT'.'d  to  throw  out  if  and  put  un 
iC55,  tfiougfi,  whether,  or  lest  iii  its  place. 

{tCr  After  the  pupil  is  expert  in  gitiii?  ovor  the  tonses  of  ths  verb  at 
*ey  are,  he  luny  be  tau:;ht  to  omit  all  the  auxiliarji's  but  one,  and  go 
over  the  verb  tiius:  Present  Potential,  1  may  love;  Uiou  mayst  love; 
He  may  love,  &c. ;  and  then  with  the  next  au.\iliar>-,  thus:  I  can  love  , 
fliou  canst  love;  he  can  love,  &c. ;  and  then  with  musJ  thus:  I  must 
love;  tliou  mu.it  love  ;  he  mudt  love,  &.c. ;  and  theu  with  the  auxiii- 
^ies  of  the  Podi  Poteutial,  thus:  I  mis-.'it  love  ;  Uiou  mi<rtitst  love,  dc^& 
1^-1 
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Of  Verbs. 
EXERCISES  ON  THE  VERB  PASSIVE. 

They  are  loved  ;  we  were  loved  ;  thou  art 
loved ;  it  is  loved  ;  she  was  loved ;  he  has 
been  loved ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have 
been  loved ;  thou  hadst  been  loved ;  we 
shall  be  loved ;  thou  wilt  be  loved ;  they 
will  be  loved  ;  I  shall  have  been  loved ;  you 
will  have  been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved ;  thou  mayst  be  loved  ; 
she  must  be  loved  ;  they  might  be  loved ; 
ye  \vould  be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved ;  1 
could  be  loved  ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved  ; 
it  may  have  been  loved ;  you  might  have 
been  loved  ;  if  I  be  loved  ;  *thou  wert  loved  ; 
we  be  loved ;  they  be  loved. — Be  thou  loved ; 
be  ye  loved  ;  you  be  loved. — To  be  loved ; 
loved  ;  having  been  loved ;  to  have  been 
toved  ;  being  loved. 

PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES  ON  VERBS,  AND 
CASES  OF  NOUNS  AND  PRONOUNS. 

Tie  John's  shoes  ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
a?k  mamma,  he  has  learned  his  lessons; 
she  invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend 
you ;  he  w^as  baptized ;  the  minister  baptized 
him ;  we  should  have  delivered  our  message; 
papa  will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples  ; 
the  captain  had  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
pursue  the  enemy ;  Eliza  diverted  her  bro- 
ther ;  a  hunter  killed  a  hare  ;  were*  I  loved; 
Were  we  good,  w^e  should  be  happy. f 

•  A  Conjunction  is  frequently  to  be  understood  here, 
t  See  ELxcrcises  of  a  different  sort,  page  5it. 
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Of  Verbs. 

An  Active  or  a  Neuter  Verb  may  be  conjugated 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  by  adding  ,i.s  Pre- 
sent Participle  to  the  verb  To  be.  This  is  called  tho 
Progressive  form :  because  it  expresses  the  continua- 
tion of  action  or  state.     Thus, — 

Present.  Past. 

I  am  loving  I  was  lo\ing 

Thou  art  loving  Thou  wast  loving 

He  is  loving,  &c.  He  was  loving,  &c. 

The  present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  conjugated  hy 
the  assistance  o/'do,  called  the  emphatic/'orm:  27ttM,— 

Present.  Past. 

I  do  love  I  did  love 

Thou  dost  love  Thou  didst  lova 

He  does  love,  &c.        He  did  love,  &c 

RULE  I. 
Verbs  endimj  in  ss,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  Present  Indicative,  by  adding 
Es:  Thus,— 

He  dress-es,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix-es,  go-es. 
RULE  II. 
Verbs  in  y ,  change  y  into  i  before  the  terminations  es, 
est,  eth,  and  ed ;  but  not  before  ing ;  y,  without  a 
vowel  before  it,  is  not  changed  into  i  ;  Thus, — 
Pres.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Past.  Tried.  Part.  Try- 
ing. 

Pres,  Pray,  prayest,  prays,  or  prayeth.   Past.  Prayed. 

Part.  Praying. 

RULE  HI. 

Verbs  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  verbs  of  one 

syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a 

single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  before  the  ter- 

minations  est,  eth,  ed,  ing  ;  but  never  before  s ;  Thus,--' 

Allot,  allottest,  allots,  allotteth,  allotted,  allotting. 

Blot,  blottest,  blots,  blotteth,  blotted,  blotting. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present ;  as,  Love,  loved,  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  no 
form  both  its  past  tense  and  past  participh 
by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


PRESENT. 

PAST. 

PAST  PARTICIPLI. 

Abid-e 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  r* 

awaked 

Bear,  ^067" 

'ng forth  bore,tbare  born 

Bear,  to  carry 

bore,  bare 

born 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,07'beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bent  R 

bent  R 

Bereave 

bereft  r 

bereft  R^i^-^^^ 

Beseech' 

besought 

besought 

Bid,  for- 

bad,  bade 

bidden 

Bind,  un- 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

>-ed 

*  Tli.ise  \erljs  wliicU  are 
U  ni;irkt(l  with  an  R 
t  Bore  it  '•svr  ^^re  useu 

thau  fr/we. 

ly  as  Well  as  irn?culariy 
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0/ 

Irregular 

V 

ERB3. 

MIKSBNT. 

PAJST. 

Past  particiflb. 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  re- 

built* 

built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  R 

caught  R 

Chide 

chid 

chidden  or  chid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere  clave  r 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove  or  cle 

ft  cloven  or  cleft 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad  R 

Come,  Ac- 

came 

come 

cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  R 

crowed 

C-eep 

crept 

crept 

Cvt 

cut 

cut 

Djv.re,  to  venture  durst 

dared 

Da  'e  ,to  challenge,  is  r  d are d 

dared 

Detl 

dealt  R 

dealt  R 

Dig 

dug,  or  digged  dug  or  digged 

Do,  mis-  un-'\ 

did 

done 

Draw,  with- 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

*   Build,  dwell.,   and 

several  other  v 

crb; 

,  ii.'ive  the  regular  form. 

hiUdrA,  dwelled,  &c.— See  K.  No.  IXi. 

t  Tht;  coinpouml  verbs  nre  cnnjiijiated  like  the  simple,  by  preSiing 
he  Billables  apjiended  'xt  iheiii  ;  ihua,   Undo^  undid,  undone 
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Of 

Irregular 

Verbs. 

fRESKNT. 

PAST. 

PAST  PARTICIPLI 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  R 

dweltR— P-^**- 

Eat 

ate* 

eaten* 

Fall,  fee- 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee, /row  a  foe  fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Fly,  as  a 

bird 

flew 

flown 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten,  forgo* 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  be-  ^ 

for- 

gott 

got,  gottenj 

Gild 

gilt  R 

gilt  R 

Gird,  he- 

en- 

girt  R 

girt  R 

Give,  for-  mis- 

•    gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave,  en- 

graved 

graven 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

*  I  have  excluded  eat  as  lh(!  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  thissArfi, 
for  thnimli  soiiietiim;s  used  ',y  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  use  it  if 
does  iKiiresi  on  good  authority,  and  lliis  verb  is  sufficiently  irreguJai 
u!ri;i(lv. 

t  (i'at.  jind  be^nt  are  often  usod  in  the  Scripture:,  for  frot  and  hfsrpt 
i  {hitten  Is  nearly  obsolete,  its  compound /or^^«e/i  is  sull  in  good  usa 
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Of  Irregular 


Hang 

Have 

Hear 

Hew,  rough 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold,  be-  with- 

Hurt 

Keep 

Knit 

Know 

Lade 

Lay,  m- 

Lead,  mis- 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie,  to  lie  dozen 

Load 

Lose 

Make 

Mean 

Meet 

Mow 


hung 

had 

heard 

hewed 

hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit  R 

knew 

laded 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lay 

loaded 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mowed 


Verbs. 

FAST   PARTICIPLK. 

hung* 

had 

heard 

hewn  R 

hidden,  or  hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit,  07'  knitted 

known 

laden 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain,  or  lie» 

laden  r 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mown  R 


*  Hang,  to  take  away  life  by  hanging,  is  regular;  as,  The  (obb« 
w*a  hanged,  but  the  gown  was  fiunir  uo. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbj^. 

PRKSKNT. 

PAST. 

^sT  pARTiarfci 

Pay,  re- 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit,  0)' 

quitted  quit  r 

Read 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden,  or  rod© 

Ring 

rang,  o?- 

rung*  rung 

Rise,  a- 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  R 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saAv 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed. 

0?'  sod  sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set,  he- 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Shape,  ??iis 

shaped 

shapen  b 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven  r 

Shear 

shore  r 

shorn 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone  r 

shone  r 

*  Where  the  past  might  be  either  ang  or  ung^  &c.  I  have  givea  i 
Uie  preference,  vvliich  it  certainly  ouglit  lo  have. 
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Of  Irregular  Verb?. 

fRKSBNT. 

PAST. 

Past  participle 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Show* 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank  or  shrunk  shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing 

sang  07'  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sank  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

satt 

sitt^n  or  sat  J 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sling 

slang  or  slung 

slung 

Slink 

slank  or  slunk 

slunk 

Slit 

slit  or  slitted 

slit  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  R 

Speak,  he- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,  mis- 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  r 

spilt  R 

Spin 

span  or  spun 

spun 

Spit,  he- 

spat  or  spit 

spitten  or  spit  J 

*  Or  shew,  shewed,  shetcn — pronounced  shoir,  I'rc.  see  note  next  pa;^ 
t  Many  authors  use  sate  as  the  past  tinie  of  sH  ;  but  this  ia  impro- 
pi"r,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  sate,  to  glut. 
J  Sitten  and  spitten  are  preferable,  though  obsf)lesccnt 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Past.  past  participlb 


Split  split  split 

Spread,  he-       spread  spread 

Spring  sprangorsprung  sprung 

Stand,?i;?7A-i^c.  stood  stood 


Steal 

stole                   stolen 

Stick 

struck               stuck 

Sting 

stung                 stung 

Stink 

stank  or  stunk  stunk 

Stride,  he- 

strode  or  strid  stridden 

Strike 

stuck                 struck,strickei> 

String 

Strang  orstrung  strung 

Strive 

strove                striven 

Strew,*  he- 

strewed            strewed  or 

Strow 

strowed           strown,strowed 

Swear 

swore ors ware  sworn 

Sweat 

sweat                sweat 

Sweep 

swept                swept 

Swell 

swelled             swollen  r 

Swim 

swamo7-swum  swum 

Swing 

swango?-swung  swung 

Take,  he-  &c. 

,  took                  taken 

Teach,  mis-^e 

:-  taught               taught 

Tear,  un- 

tore                    torn 

Tell 

told                    told 

•  Strew  and  sfieic  are  now  giving  way  lo  slrow  and  s/ute,  u  they 
Are  pronounced. 
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Of  Irregular 

Verbs 

PRBSENT. 

PAST. 

PAST  particifl«. 

Think,  be- 
Thrive 

thought 
throve 

thought 
thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen  r 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 
Win 

wept 
won 

wept 
won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work 

wrought  R 

wrought,  worked 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written 

Defective  verbs  are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  and  tenaea. 

PRESENT.   PAST. 

Can,        could, 
May,       might. 

PAST  PART. 

FRESE 

Shall 
Will 
Wis, 
Wit, 
Wot 

NT.     PAST.             PAST  PART. 

Ought,     ought. 

or  }  ^yQ( 

quoth. 

EXERCISES  OX  THE   IRREGULAR  VERBS 
Name  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  of 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst  draw,  drink, 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake, 
grow,  have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose, 
pay,  ride,  ring,  run,  shake,  seek,  sell,  see. 
iJit,  slay,  slide 
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Gf  Adverbs. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb,  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or 
manner,  respecting  it ;  as,  Ann  speaks  dis 
tinctly  :  she  is  rernai^kahly  diligent,  and  reads 
very  correctly. 

A    LIST    OF    ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,\vhy,  far,  now,  then,  ill,  soon, 
much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  fmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather, 
again,  ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly, already,  hither,  thither,whither,  doubt- 
less, haply,  perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always, 
sometim.es,  almost,  alone,  peradventure, 
backward,  forward,  upward,  down\vard  to- 
gether, apart,  asunder,  viz.  to  and  fro,  in  line. 

OBSERVATION'S. 

*  As  and  so,  without  a  correspornlinj:  as  or  «o,  are  advprb=. 

The  ceneraiity  of  those  words  tliat  <nd  in  ly  are  adverbs  of  mannn 
or  quality.  They  are  formed  from  adjeciives  by  adding  ly  ;  as,  from 
foolish  comes  foolishly. 

The  compounds  ai here,  there,  where  and  hither,  thither  and  trhithr 
are  all  adverbs,  except  therefore  and  vcherffore,  occasionally  coujuo*- 
tion?. 

Some  adverb;?  are  compared  like  adjectives;  as,  often,  oftener,,  of- 
Unest.     Such  words  as  ashore,  afvol,  aground.  &c.  are  all  adverbs. 

t  When  more  and  vwst  quality  nouns  they  are  adjectivts,  but  is 
every  other  situation  they  are  advirbs. 

An  adjective  wiili  a  preposition  bi-fore  it.  is  by  pome  called  an  ad 
▼erb  ;  as,  in  gmcral,  in  haste,  i.  e.  generally,  hastily. — It  would  be  8 
^iece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  make  children,  in  parkin?,  call  im  pt- 
l^ral  an  adverb,  instead  of  in,  a  pr 'p. — general,  an  adj.bavlnit  icay  or 
tiew  understood.  That  such  phra^'fes  arc  convertible  into  adverbs  \m 
Bot  a  goo<l  reason  for  calling  Uieni  so. 

There  are  man\' words  tliat  are  s"riietimes  used  aa  adverl's:  as,  laa 
wiore  afraid  than  ever — and  sometiui-s  a*  5«diective«;  as,  He  has  vnan 
wealth  ilian  wisdom.— See  next  p;4ie. 
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Exercises  on  Adverbs,  Irregular  V^erbs,  &lc. 

immediately  tlie  coclf  crew.  Peter  wept 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  away 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall 
know  hereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats 
soon  learn  tof  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up 
hastily.  They  that  have  enought  may 
soundly  sleep.  Cain  wickedly  slew  his 
brother.  I  saw  him  long  ago.  He  is  a 
very  good  man.  Sooner  or  later  all  must 
die.  You  read  too  little.  They  talk  too 
much.  James  acted  wisely.  How  many 
lines  can  you  repeat  ?  You  ran  hastily.  He 
speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  glad.  He 
fell  last  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her 
head  awry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
No,  indeed.  They  are  all  alike.  Let  him 
that  is  athirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener 
you  read  attentively,  the  more  you  will  im- 
prove. 

OBSEilVATlONS. 

*  To-day,  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  are  always  nouns,  for  they  are 
parts  of  time ;  as,  Yesterday  is  past,  to-day  is  passing,  and  we  may 
never  see  to-morrow.  Wlitn  llie.-e  words  aiiswer  to  the  question  when^ 
they  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood  ;  as,  When  will  Joha 
omie  home  1  (on)  to-morruw,  lor  he  went  away  (onj  yesterday. 
Jdiuk'xsustil.  as  an  adverb;  as,  It  is  mucA  better  to  give  than  to  recdve 
'2.  as  an  adjective ;  as,  In  much  wisdom,  is  much  grief. 
3.  as  a  noun  ;  as.  Where  much  is  civen,  much  is  required. 
In  strict  propriety,  however,  much  can  never  be  a  noun,  but  an  adjec- 
tive;  for  were  the  question  to  be  asked,  Much  what  is  given 7  it  would 
be  necessary'  to  add  a  ju>«n,  and  say,  where  much  grace  Ls  given,  much 
gratitude  is  required. 

t  To,  before  the  infinitive  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  according  to  John- 
eon,  and  according  to  Murray,  a  preposition.  The  lico  together  may  be 
called  the  infinitive. 

X  Enough  (a  sufBciency)  is  here  a  noun.  Its  plural — enow.  \»  applied 
like  many,  to  things  that  are  nunxbered.     Enough,  an  adj.  like  mxuX, 
■«lK>uld  perhaps  be  applied  only  to  things  tha   are  weighed  or  xneatMreA. 
0 
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Of  Preposi.:„:;c. 
A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  between 
them ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London 
in  two  days. 

A     LIST     OF     PREPOSITIONS, 

TO  BE  eOT  A.CCDRATKLY  BY  HEART. 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,amidst,among,amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Batin^^,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  beside,  besides,  between, 
betwixt,  beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Do\\ti, 
during.  Except,  excepting.  For,"- ^^ ^from. 
In,  into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  ofi^, 
on,  over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respec- 
ting, round.  Since.  Through,  throughout, 
till,  to,  touching,  towards.*  Under,  under- 
neath, unto,  up,  upon.  With,within,  without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  preposition  requires  an  objective  case  after  it. When  a 

preposition  dix-s  not  fjoveru  an  objective  c;' ",  it  bwouies  an  adverb; 
as,  He  rides  about.  But  in  such  phrases  as  cant  up,  hold  out,  fall  on, 
the  words  up,  out,  and  on,  must  be  considerc-d  as  a  part  of  ilie  verb, 
rather  lh:in  as  prepositions  or  advert)s. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  in  one  )>lace.  and  as  adverbs  m 
another ;  thus,  before  is  a  prepf)sition  when  it  n^fers  to  ptace ;  as,  He 
Flood  before  the  doot  ;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time;  as,  Befttre 
that  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee.  The  word  before,  liowever,  and 
others  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as  prepositions,  \t 
we  supply  an  appropriate  noun  ,  as,  Before  the  time  that  Philip,  cfcc. 

*  Towards  is  a  pre]  osition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  means 
"  Ready  to  do  or  Itarn  ;  compliant  with  duty  ;  not  froward."  Toward 
is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  towards. 

The  Inseparable  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  nn  explanation  of 
tttem  can  impart  no  information  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
ladical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  con  means  together,  will 
this  explain  convene  to  him  ?  No :  he  mu<t  lirst  be  told  that  vent  sig- 
nifies to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tell 
him  at  once  that  convene  means  to  come  or  call  toget/ier  ? 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  rlasses  ;  such  as  adverbs 
ofjiegatiun,  affirmation,  &c. — prepositions  into  separable  and  ivscpai- 
able — and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes  nesides  the  two  mentioned 

next  page. yucli  a  classification  ha.s  been  omitted  here,  b'vayse  iit 

utility  is  questionable. 
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Of  Conjunctions. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith :  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A    LIST    OF    CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive — Although,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwith- 
standing, or,  provided,  so,  than,  though,  un- 
less, whether,  yet. 

EXERCISES    ON    CONJUNCTIONS,    &c. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.  Consider  the  ravens  ;  for  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  which  have  neither 
store-house  nor  barn ;  and  God  feedeth  them, 
Vou  are  happy,  because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  When  for  can  be  turned  into  because^  it  is  a  conjunction. 

Several  words  which  are  marked  as  adverbs  in  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, are  in  many  Grammars  marked  as  conjunctions ;  such  as.  Albeit, 
tlse,  moreover,  likewise,  oUiertcise,  nevertheless,  then,  therefore,  where 
fore.  Whelhei-  they  be  called  adverbs  or  conjunctions,  it  signifies  but 
little. 

But  in  some  cases  is  an  adverb ;  as,  ■»  We  are  but  {only)  of  yester 
day,  and  know  nothing." 

Sometimes  the  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  ill  another  place;  as,  Since  (conj.)  we 
must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably  ;  1  have  not  seen  him  since  (prep.) 
that  time;  Our  friendship  connneiiced  Ion"  since  (adv.)  + 

t  As  many  distinctions,  however  proper  in  riicmselvf^s,  may  prove 
■lore  hurtful  than  useful,  they  «hnnld  nor  be  n.Hde  till  the  icanier  be 
^rfectly  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious  facts. 
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Of  Interjections. 

j^LL  Ifiitrjectwn  is  a  word  which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker ;  as,  Oh,  what 
a  sight  is  liere  !   Well  done  ! 

A  LIST  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Adieu !  ah  !  alas !  alack !  away !  aha !  begone 
hark  I  ho  !  ha  !  he  !  hail !  halloo  !  hum  !  hush  i 
huzza  !  hist !  hey-day  !  lo  !  O  !   O  strange  \ 

0  brave  !  ;;shaw  !  see  !  well-a-day  !  6;:c. 

CORRECT  THE  FOLLOWING  ERRORS: 

1  saw  a  boy  which  is  blind.*      We  was  not  there.t 
I  saw  a  flock  of  gooses.  I  loves  him. 

This  is  the  horse  who  was  lost.  He  love  me. 
This  is  the  hat  whom  I  wear.     Thou  have  been  busy. 
John  is  here  ;  she  is  a  good  boy.  He  dare  not  speak 
The  hen  lays  his  eggs.  She  need  not  do  it. 

Jane  is  here,  he  reads  well.         Was  you  there? 
I  saw  two  mouses.  You  was  )iot  there. 

The  dog  follows  her  master.        We  was  sorry  for  it. 
Thb  two  horses  eat  hay.  Thou  might  not  go. 

John  met  three  mans.  He  dost  not  learu- 

We  saw  two  childs.  If  I  does  that. 

He  has  but  one  teeth.  Thou  may  do  it. 

The  well  is  ten  foot  deep.  You  was  never  there. 

Look  at  the  oxes.  Tlie  book  were  lost. 

This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her.Thou  will  better  stop. 
I  can  stay  this  two  hours.  The  horses  was  sold. 

I  have  two  pen-knifes.  The  boys  was  reading. 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan.  I  teaches  him  grammar. 

Two  pair  of  ladies's  gloves.  He  are  not  attentive  to  W 

Henry  the  Eight  had  six  wifes.  Thou  shall  not  go  out. 
I  saw  the  man  which  sings.        If  I  bees  not  at  home. 
We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us.Thou  can  do  nothing  foi 
They  will  stay  this  two  days.    Jolui  need  not  go.      [m*. 


*  These  oxercisps  will  at  once  amuse  and  improve  the  pupil. 
Syntax,  RiUe  14  and  15. 1  Syntax.  Rule  I. 
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ON  PARSING. 

Having  the  Exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Sv-ntax  ii  one 
volume  with  the  Grammar  is  a  convenience  so  exoeed- 
ingly  great,  that  it  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set 
of  exercises  on  Parsing  are  arranged  on  a  plan  new  and 
important. 

All  the  most  material  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to 
puzzle  the  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  whole  page  of  exercises,  and,  where  very  important, 
of  two.  By  this  means,  the  same  point  must  come  so  of- 
len  under  his  eye,  and  be  so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot 
feil  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  even 
should  he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  to  refresh  his  memory 
6y  turning  to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers, 
the  exercises  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously 
arranged,  to  be  used  thus  : — 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  ex^ 
ercise  him  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  par 
sing,  and  pointing  out  the  nolns  onli/.  This  will  oblige 
him  to  exercise  his  powers  of  discrimination  in  distin 
g^uishing  the  nouns  from  the  other  words.! 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercis* 
Iiim  in  selectingr  all  the  adjectives  from  the  other  words, 
lind  telling  why  they  are  adjectives. 

3.  After  getting  all  the  pronouns  verv  accurately  by 
heart,  let  hiin  point  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouns 
tnd  adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verb,  without  telling  what  sort,  or  what 
nvmher,  or  person,  or  tense,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer, 
till  he  can  distinguish  it  with  great  readiness. 

5.  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb;  after  which,  exer- 
cise him  orally  with  many  short  sentences  containing  ad. 
rerbs,  and  tlien  on  those  in  the  book. 

*  Parse  should  be  pronounced  jjorcc,  and  r\ol  pan. — See  Key,  p.  71. 

t  Those  accustomed  to  ufc  Mr.  Murray's  lessons  in  parsing,  will  per- 
haps think  the  folio wii£  too  difficult;  let  such,  however,  reflect  that 
Iff.  Murray's  are  too  easy ;  for  when  no  other  words  are  introducejJ 
than  an  article  and  a  noun,  no  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupil's  judgement 
&t  all ;  for  in  every  sentence  he  finds  only  an  article  and  a  noun ;  and 
In  the  next  set,  only  an  article,  an  adjective,  and  a  noun,  and  so  on. — 
riiere  is  no  room  for  discrimination  here,  and  yei  discriniinatioa  is  tb« 
»ery  thing  he  should  be  taught 
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f  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  imfA^>ssibl€ 
to  j,.ve  such  a  definitiflH  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a 
chi  i  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty  from  evej^  otitcr  «ort 
vf  Tv'ord. 

V.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  lieart.  They  have  bcea 
ji]p»kabeticaliy  arranged,  like  t!ie  prepo.-iLions,  U.  faciHtitle 
thft  cominitting  of  them  to  memory. 

8-  Aiter  this,  ihe  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  go  over  all 
the  exercises,  by  parsing  every  word  iu  the  most  simple 
manner,  viz.  by  saying,  such  a  word — a  noun,  sinsrvlar, 

without  telling  its  slender  and  ciifie such  a  word,  a 

r.erb,  wiUiout  telling  its  natvre,  niunher,  peraon,  tense  and 
innod. 

D.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the 
exercises,  and  tell  ei-r-ry  tlilnir  abui'f  /wuii-s  and  vcrhs,  Ike. 
as  shown  in  the  example  below. 

?tCr  '"  the  Exercir^es  un  Parsins,  ihe  jimtrii^eg  on  every  paf;*  at* 
imtitxff.il  hy  sm.all  fiirurj's.  To  <-Tirrlilf  th'-  nad-r  ro  ft  id  out  any  s«r>- 
tenee  in  tlio  Key  which  he  may  wish  t<»  roiipiilt. 

The  .small  letters  rvi<r  to  rhc  N»>s.  F<»r  extuuple.  p  in  III*'  first  tcn- 
leiice  of  No.  a.  direcs  the  It-arner  lo  turn  'o  No.  ;/.  pane  74.  and  reriiarfe 
that  it  sjiv!-,  '-The  Vfrii  to  be  or  tu  kace  is  i.fiL-ii  uhner-tvoj ;"  iatimal- 
mp  to  him  by  thi-'  ret'  rejicu,  liia:  to  be  v  inider!>ti)od  mu-t  luan  in  tlM 
lira.  6*^nl(  iKe  of  No.  a- 

O  how  sttrpendous  was  the  power, 
That  raii;ed  me  with  a  word  I 

And  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 
O,  nn  intcrjeoiion — hujc.  an  adverb — stupenJous,  an  a<ljwtive  in  tJ»€ 
ptisitiv^  di'gr<.'t<,  coiji|iar»'d  l»y  more  and  most,  as,  .-iiuiicndons,  iiiore 
stupendous,  most  stupendous — ican.  a  verb,  rn-uii-r,  third  porson  singu- 
lar, past  indicaiivt;,   (*a^r<tiii{:  wi;li  its  iinminative  jiotcer,  hfre  pirt 
i&ar  it) — r//-B.  an  article,  \)w  d«.'finite — power,  a  noun,  siniriilar,  ne^iei, 
tUe  noniii«ali\e — Tkat,  a  lelutive  pronoun,  »ii.j:ular,  ueuter,  liie  tioui- 
hiaHve,  here  used  lor  icfuch  ;  its  anifCfd'-nt  is  poirrr — ra?.«frf.  a  verb, 
active,  third  person  singular,  past  indicative,  (agretina  witii  its  nomin- 
ative that) — mf.   Ihe  first  pergonal   pronoun.  .Muenlar,   masculin<>  oi 
femitMne.  the  ohjvctive,  (Kovern<'d  by  raised) — icilh,  a  prepoe«ition— <« 
an  article,  the  indefinite — jrvrc'   i  noun,siii;.'ular, nouter,  the  objective, 
(t'ovemcd  hy  Kith) — .^Tui.R  conjunction — every,  a  distribi'ti  e  pron^ 
— day,  a  noun,  singular,  neuiei,  llie  oiy -ctive  (because  Uie  ,tept>si.». 
thraugk  or  du.rit>g  is  undirstoodl — and.  and  errry.  as  bi'fore — hour.  % 
noun.  siufTular,  neuti-r.  the  otyective  (because  doy  was  in  it,  and  ct»u 
functions  couple  the  san»e  cases  of  nou«.>:.  &c.) — /,  the  first  ptr.«<inal 
pronoun,  «ifipnlar,  masculine  or  teniiidne,  the  nominative — iean,  a  verb 
neuter,  first  fiersou  sinjzulnr,  present  indica;ivt^ — upon,  a  [m  p  titioo — 
tfie,  an  J"^c!e,  tile  definite — J,«rd,  a  noun,  singular,  m;usculine,  VK 
objjeclive,  ^governed  hy  upon.) 

•  Omit  the  Words  within  the  /     till  the  pupil  gets  ilie  rules  .i(  T?yn.aj 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 
A.  few  easy  sentences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on 
the  Active  Verb ;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Ex- 
ercise on  Nouns  and  Adjectives. 

No.  a. 

A  good  conscience  imd  a  contented  mind 
will  make  aman^happy.^  Philosophy  teaches 
us  to  endure  afllictions,  but  Christianity^*  to 
enjoy  them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings-. 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it^  Application  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years^  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing^ 
Devotion  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue  ; 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper ;  and  fills  the 
heart  with  gratitude  and  praise".  Dissimu- 
lation degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures 
the  lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and 
sinks  us  into  universal  contempt". 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no 
control  upon  our  appetites  and  passions, 
they  will  hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery^ 
Discretion  stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other 
qualities;  it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them 
at  proper  times,  and  turn  them  honourably 
to  our  own  advantage :  it  shows  itself  alike 
in  all  our  words  and  actions,  and  serves  as 
an  unerring  guide  in  every  occurrence  of 
life*.  Shame  and  disappointment  attend 
sloth  and  idleness^^  Indolence  undermines 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  and  unfits  a 
man  for  the  social  duties  of  life^^ 

*  Supply  teachcH  us.  as  a  referuiice  to  No.  p  iniimaies. — See  ^^  !■ 
Ihe  prt-cediiig  page. — St-e  Key   tw^k  75  ic 
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Exercises  in  Parsixg. 
Chiefly  on  the  Active  Verb, — continued  from  last  pag« 

No.  a. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and* 
gracefulness  to  retirement^-.  Gentleness 
ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our 
speech,  and  to  diftuse  itself  over  our  whole 
behaviour^-^.  Knowledge  makes  our  being' 
pleasant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertain- 
ing views,  and  administers  to  it  a  perpetual 
series  of  gratifications'^.  Meekness  controls 
our  angry  passions,  candour  our  severe  jud- 
gements^''. Perseverance  in  labour  will  sur- 
mount ever}^  difliculty'*''.  He  that'takes  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  others,  enjoys  part 
of  their  good  fortune^".  Restlessness  of  mind 
disqualifies  us  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
peace,  and  the  performance  of  our  duty^^. 
Sadness  contracts  the  mind:  mirth  dilates  it^^ 

We  should  subject  oar  fancies  to  the  go- 
vernment of  reason-^.  Self-conceit,  pre- 
sumption, and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospect 
of  many  a  youth'^  Affluence  may  give*"^ 
us  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  ;  but  it 
will  not  recommend  us  to  the  wise  and  good^. 
Complaisance  produces  good  nature  and 
mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timor- 
ous'^, and  soothes  the  turbulent"?  A  constant 
perseverance  in  the  paths  of  virtue  will  gain 
respect-^.  Envy  and  wrath  shorten  life  ; 
and  anxiety  bringeth  age  before  its  time'^ 
Bad  habits  require  immediate  reformation^. 


Exercises  in  Parsing. 

Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb, — includmg  the  verb  to  be 

No.  b. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace :  it  is  better  ta 
live  on  a  little"^  than  to  outlive"  a  great 
'leap.  A  virtuous  education  is  a  better 
inheritance  than  a  great  estate^-.  Good 
and  wise  men  only  can  be  real  friends^. 
Friendship  can  scarcely  exist  where  virtue 
is  not  the  foundation'^.  He  that  swells  in 
prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adversity^.  To 
despair^in  adversity  is  madness^  From  idle- 
ness arises'  neither  pleasure  nor  advantage : 
we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness^,  the 
certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin". 

You  must  not  always  reh'  on  promises^. 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justice^ 
He  that'  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be 
wise^'^.  He  that'  sitteth  with  the  profane  is 
foolish^^  The  coach  arrives  daily^^.  The 
mail  travels  fast'^.  Rain  falls  in  great 
abundance  here^^.  He  sleeps  soundly ^^.  She 
dances  gracefuUy^^  I  went  to  YorlV".  He 
lives  soberly^^  He  hurried  to  his  house  in 
the  country^?  They  smiled^j  She  langhed'-^^.^ 
He  that'  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he 
liveth'-*"-^.  Nothing  appears  to  be'"  so  low  and 
mean  as  lying  and  dissimulation"^  Vice  is 
its  own  punishment,  and  virtue  is  its  own 
reward^"*.  Industry  is  the  road  to  wealth, 
and  virtue^  to  happiness^. 

*  'ITiese  verbs  would  be  activf,  were  a  pre])o»iiion  join<'d  to  them. 
Thus,  "she  smiied  at  him,"  "slie  smiled  upon  him" — "  she  laughs  at 
me."     la  this  case,  the  preposition  must  be  considered  slb  a  part  of  tilt 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 
Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb. — See  p.  35,  bottom. 

No.  r. 

Virtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions^  You  may 
be  deprived  of  honour  and  riches  against 
your  will ;  but^  not  of  virtue  without  your 
consent"^.  Virtue  is  connected  with  emi- 
nence in  every  liberal  art^.  Many  are 
brought  to  ruin  by  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation'*. The  best  designs  are  often  ruined 
by  unnecessary  delay^  All  our  recreations 
should  be  accompanied  with  virtue  and  in- 
nocence^  Almost  all  difficulties  may  be 
overcome  by  diligence".  Old  friends  are 
preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured  by  a 
grateful  disposition^  Words  are  like  ar- 
rows, and  should  not  be  shot  at  random^ 

A  desire  to  be  thought  *  learned  often 
prevents  our  improvement^^.  Great  merit 
is  often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromis- 
ing appearances".  Some  talents  are  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  em- 
ployed^^.  Much  mischief  has  often  been 
prevented  by  timely  consideration^-^.  True 
pleasure  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  ;  and  every  deviation  from  them  wil 
be  attended  with  pain*^.  Thatf  friend  i 
highly  to  be  respected  at  all  times,  whost 
friendship  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  advei> 
Bityi^ 

•  Learned,  here  is  an  adjective,  and  ebould  be  pronounced  UamM 
t  Concernine  that,  see  notes.  pa(?e  17. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb. — Continued. 

No.  c. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of 
the  mind  than  gratitude  :  it  is  accompanied 
with  such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the 
duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  perfor- 
mance^^  The  mind  should  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and^  cultivated  with  care^^.  A 
pardon  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  king^*^. 
Our  most  sanguine  prospects  have  often  been 
blasted^^  Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly 
thing  should  never  be  entertainedr"  The  tablo 
of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  deli- 
cacies of  every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eaf.^ 
f  have  long  been  taught  that  the  afflictions  of 
this  life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight 
of  glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous"'.- 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  bear  good 
fortune  than  bad^.  Riches  and  honour  have 
always  been  reserved  for  the  good-^  King 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and 
night  into  three  parts  :  eight  hours  were 
allotted  for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were 
allotted  for  business  and  recreation,  and 
eight^  for  study  and  devotion"^.  All  our 
actions  should  be  regulated  by  religion 
and  reason-^.  Honours,  monuments,  and 
all  the  works  of  vanity  and  ambition,  are 
demolished  and  destoyed  by  time  ;  but  the 
reputation  of  wisdom  is  transmitted  to  pos« 
terity^.  These  two  things  cannot  be  dis 
joined  ;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death^. 


Exercises  in  Parsing. 
Different  sorts  of  verbs  in  the  imperative 

No.  d. 
Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  remember 
your  own^     Study  universal  rectitude  an 
cherish  religious  hope^.    Study  your  desire 
to  things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires^ 
Cherish  virtuous   principles,  and   be    ever 
steady  in  your  conduct"*.    Practise  humility, 
and  reject  every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or 
conversation,  which  has  any  appearance  of 
pride^.      Allow  nothing   to  interrupt  your 
public  or  private  devotions,  except  the  per- 
formance of  some  humane  action^. 

"  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
"  For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes^" 

Consider  yourself^a  citizen  of  the  world; 
and  deem  nothing  which^regards  humanity 
unworthy  of  your  notice^.  Presume*  not  in 
prosperity  and  despair^not  in  adversity^  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager* 
to  take  olience  without  just  reason^^  Be- 
ware'' of  ill  customs  ;  they  creep  upon  us 
insidiously,  and  by  slow  degrees^^ 

"  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more  ! 

*•  Gof  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  !"'' 

Let  your  religionj  connect  preparation  for 
heaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  active  life^^.  Let  your  words] 
agree  with  your  thoughts,  and  J  be  followed 
by  your  actions^^. 

*  iJee  note  first,  p.  41.     t  Go  ana  learn  are  both  in  tiie  imperative. 
{  See  noie,  iiexi  pa^jo. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 
Different  sorts  of  verbs  in  the  imperative —  Continued.' 

No.  (L 

Let  all  your  thouglits,  words,  and  actions, 
be  tinctured*  with  humility,  modesty,  and 
candour^^.  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  ef- 
fectual cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can 
inflict,*  retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to 
intercourse  with  his  Creator^^ 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  ho- 
liness ;  the  frowns  of  the  world  are  nothing 
to  the  smiles  of  Heaven^"^.  Let  reason  go 
before  enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every 
action^®.  Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson^^  Bid 
her  get  it  better^.  You  need  not  hear  her 
again-^  I  perceive  her  weep®.  I  feel  it 
pain  me^.  I  dare  not  go^.  Yoa  behold  him 
run^.    We  observed  him  walk  off"  hastily^. 

And  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  ♦he  Romans 
Mark*  him.  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas  !  it  cried — give"^  me  some  drmk,  Titinias*\ 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have 

Another*  deal  with  you  ; 
What-'  you're  unwilling  to  receive, 

Be  sure  you  never  do"^. 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  eviP.  Ex« 
pect  the  same  filial  duty  from  your  childrcB 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents-*". 

*  The  next  verb  after  hid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  fed,  let,  per- 
teive,  behold,  observe,  have,  and  known  is  in  the  infinitive,  having  tt 
understood ;  as,  "  The  teinpe?t-loving  raven  scarce  dares  (to ;  wing  Ihj 
dubious  dusk."  J  have  known  him  (to)  divert  the  money,  &c.  To 
often  used  after  Uie  compound  tenses  of  these  verbs;  as,  Who  wl- 
daw  to  advance,  if  I  say — stop  7  Them  did  he  make  to  pav  tribute. 
B— 3 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

The  nominative,  though  generally  placed  before  the  verb, 
is  often  placed  after  it :  esDecially  when  the  sentence 
begins  with  here,  there,  &c.  or  when  if  or  though  is 
understood  ;  and  when  a  question  is  asked. 

No.  e. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship 
may  be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust^ 
Among  the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of 
the  creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularities 
of  times  and  seasons^.  Then  were  they  in 
great  fear^.  Here  stands  the  oak^  And 
there  sat  in  a  ^vindow  a  certain  young  man 
named  Eutychus^  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning^.  Then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly".  Where  is  thy  brother^  ? 
Is  he  at  home^  '( 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture 
many  weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine?" 
Were  he  at  leisure,  1  would  wait  upon  him^* 
Had  he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have 
been  more  fortunate^".  Were  they  wise, 
they  would  read  the  Scriptures  daily ^^.  I 
would  give  more"- to  the  poor,  were  1  able?^ 
Could  we  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness 
and  distress,  we  should  often  find  them^peo- 
pled  with  the  victims  of  intemperance,  sen- 
suality, indolence  and  sloth^^  Were  he  to 
assert  it,  I  would  not  believe  it,  because  he 
told  a  lie  before^*".  Gaming  is  a  vice^preg- 
nant  with  every  evil  ;  and  to  it  are  often 
sacrificed  wealth,  happiness  and  everything 
virtuous  and  valuable^".  Is  not  industry  the 
road  to  wealth,  and^  virtue''  to  happiness'®? 


EI^ISHjURA^IMAR^^^^  63 

Exercises  in  Parsing. 
The  nominative  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  verb. 

No.  /. 

That  man'who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  con 
duct  is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of 
circumstances  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
integrity,  possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind^ 
That  fortitude*  which  has  encountered  no 
dangers,  that  prudence  which  has  sur- 
mounted no  difficulties,  that  integrity  which 
has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations, — can 
at  best  be  considered  but  as  gold,  not  yet* 
brought  to  the  test,  of  which,  therefore,  the 
true  value  cannot  be  assigned^. 

The  man'who  retires  to  meditate  mischief 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage  ;  whose 
thoughts  are  only  employed  on  means  of 
distress,  and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose 
mind  never  pauses*  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  suff'erings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another  ; 
— may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  bein;is ;  among  those  who  are" 
guilty  without  reward  ;  who  have  neither  the  glad- 
ness of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence'.  He 
whose  constant  employment  is  detraction  and  cen- 
sure :  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only 
0  publish  them;  will  be  dreaded, hated  and  avoide</ 

He*  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds'^'compose  one  universe. 
Observe  how  sys^tem  into  sy.-tf^m  run?, 
WhatJ'  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  being  peoples  every  star, 
May  tell  why  Heaven  lias  made  us  as  we  are' 
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Exercises  iv  Parsing. 

Tlie  infinitive,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  being  equal  to  a  noun, 
is  orten  the  nominative  to  a  verb. 

No.  g. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which*  the  heart  approves  and  embraces, 
from  a  fear  of  the  censure  of  the  vrorld,* 
marks  a  feeble  and  imperfect  character^ 
To  endure  misfortune  with  resignation,  and 
bear  it  with  fortitude,  is^^^  the  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  a  great  mind*.  To  rejoice  in 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is,  in  a 
degree,  to  partake  of  their  good  fortune  ; 
hut  to  repine  at  their  prosperity,  is  one  of 
the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow  mind^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
merits  To  satisfy  all  his  demands,  is  the  wny 
to  make  your  child^truly  miserable?  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it^.  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding/  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom-. 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy, 
and  comfort  the  afflictedt,are  duties  that  fall 
in  our  way,  almost  every  day  of  our  lives^. 
To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue, 
is^^Uhe  great  prerogative  of  innocence^^. 

*  Whrn  notliins  but  an  infinitive  jirecfdes  the  verb,  tlit>n  it  is  the 
infnitice  that  is  the  miniinative  toil:  as.  To  piny  is  p'.tasani.  But 
wlien  the  infinitive  has  any  adjuncts,  as  in  the  s'-ntcnce.  To  drink  poi 
eon  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  ;  for  it  is  not  to  drink  that  U 
death,  hnX  to  drink  poison. 

T  Tico  or  more  infinitives  require  a  verb  in  the  plural S««  alat 

Syntax  R.  18,  b.f 


Exercises  in  Parsixg. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  when  it  standg 
immediately  before  the  verb.  When  not  close  to  the 
verb,  it  is  in  the  objective,  and  governed  either  by  the 
verb  that  comes  after  it,  or  by  a  prepositiwi.* 

Xo.  h. 
The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need^  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy-.  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befal  us 
in  life,  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed^.  Beware^f  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connexions  which  may 
afterwards  load  you  with  dishonour"^.  True 
charity  is  not  a  meteor  which*  occp.sionally 
glances,  but  a  luminary  which^in  its  orderly 
and  regular  course,  dispenses  a  benignant 
influenced  We  usually  find  tliat  to 

be  the  sweetest  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
picked^  Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness  ; 
for  nothing  can  make  that^great,  which  the 
decree  of  nature  has  ordained  to  be  little". 
Justice  consists  not  merely  in  performing 
those  duties  which  the  laws  of  society  oblige 
us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty  to  our  Maker 
to  others,  and  to  ourselves^.  True  religion 
will  show  its  influence  in  ever}'  part  of  our 
conduct :  it  is  like  the  sapf  of  a  living  tree, 
which  pervades  the  most  distant  boughs^. 

*  An  adverb  or  a  (Uaitse  bt.'l\veen  tiro  commas,  frequently  conies  be- 
tween  the  relative  and  the  verb. — The  rule  at  the  top  ie  but  a  oer.erai 
Tale ;  for  in  poetry,  in  particular,  the  relative,  ihoiig'i  not  close  to  the 
rerb,  is  sometinies  in  tiie  noininaiive. — Seetirsi  line  of  {^)0€ir\,  pajre  63. 

^Sap.  the  obj  governed  by  to  understood  after /sAe,  and  auiec.  tu  ichicX. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 
When  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  hoth  in  the  notmna 
iive,  the  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  next  it 
and  the  antecedent  is  generally  the  norninatiye  to  the 
second  verb. 

Xo.  ;, 

He  who  performs  every  part  of  his  busi 
ness  m  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no 
part  of  time  to  escape  without  profit^.  He 
that  does  good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks 
neither  praise  nor  reward,  though  he  is  sure 
of  both  at  the  last^.  lie  that  is  the  abettor 
of  a  bad  action,  is  equally  guilty  with  him 
that  commits  it^.  He  that  overcomes  his 
passions,  conquers  his  greatest  enemies'* 
The  consolation  which  is  derived  from  a 
reliance  upon  Providence,  enables  us  to 
support  the  most  severe  misfortunes^ 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  va- 
luable^. Those,  and  those  only,who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine 
and  exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its 
beauties''^.  An  error  that  proceeds  from  any 
good  principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resen* 
ment^.  Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  in. 
cur  censured  He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry, 
may  possess,  but  he  cannot  enjoy  ;  he  only 
who  is  active  and  industrious,can  experience 
real  pleasure)*^  That  manAvho  is  neither  elat 
ed  by  success  nor  dejected  by  disappointmcn* 
whose  conduct  is  not  influenced  by  any  change 
of  circumstances  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
integrity,  possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind^* 
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Exercises   rx  Parsing. 

What  is  equal  to — that  ichich — or  the  thing  which — an4 
represents  tico  cases  ; — sometimes  two  nominatives  ; — 
sometimes  two  objectives  ; — sometimes  a  nominative 
and  au  objective, — and  sometimes  an  objective  and  a 
nominative.     Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

No.  j. 

Regard  the  quality  rather  than  the  quan- 
tity of  what  you  read^  It'  we  delay  till  to- 
morrow what  ought  to  be  doneP"*^^  to-day,  we 
overcharge  the  to-morrow  with  a  burden 
which  belongs  not  to  it'.  Choose  what  is 
most  fit :  custom  will  make  it  the  most  ag- 
reeable^  Foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  con- 
sider what  they  have  lost,  than  what  they 
possess,  and  to  turn  their  eyes  on  those  who 
are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than  on 
those  who  are  under  greater  difficulties'^. 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented, 
must  be  endured^  Be  attentive  to  what 
you  are  about,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well^ 
What  you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not 
tell  to-morrow".  Mark  Anthony,  when  un- 
der adverse  circumstances,  made  this  inte- 
resting remark,  "I  have  lost  all,  except  what 
I  gave  away^."  Mark  what  it  is  his  mind 
aims  at  in  the  question,  and  not  what* 
words^  he  utters^ 

By  what*  means  shall  I  obtain  wisdom  I 
See  what*  a  grace  waa  seated  on  his  brow"! 


*  What  here,  and  generally  m  questions,  is  an  adjective,  like  mattf 
m  '•  many  a  flower." — Sonieoiue*  Is  «  an  interjection ;  as.  What! 

What  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adv^xt)  for  partly:  thus,  What  wiUl 
(hmking,  ichat  with  writii:g,  and  telui  with  readin*,  i  am  weary. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

The  compound    relatives, — whoeter  and  whosoeter — are 

equal  to — he  who. 
Whatever  and  whatsoever  are  equal  to — t?ie  t'hing  lohichf 

— and  represent  two  cases  like  irhat,  as  on  the  preced. 

in  a  pa^e. ^6*^  P^c^  ^6,  last  two  not<s. 

No.  L 

Wh a tpvpr  orJ^-gc  T)oir»  ff\  others  d^ssrves 
not  the  name  of  pleasured  Whoever  lives 
under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of 
temper-.  Whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat^. 
Aspire  after  perfection  in*\vhatever  state  of 
life  you  choof-e"*.  Whoever  is  not  content  in 
povert}',  would  not  be  so  in  plenty;  for  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  inind^ 
Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well® 

By* whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind".  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  so- 
lace is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften 
our  fatigues — in  thy  presence,  O  Health, 
thou  parent  of  happiness  !  all  those  joys 
spread  out  and  flourish^.  *  Whatever  ysitr 
situation  in  life  may  be,  nothing  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  your  success,  than  the  acquire- 
ment of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits^. 
*Whatever  be  the  motive  of  insult,  it  is 
always  best  to  overlook  it,  and  revenge  it  in 
no  circumstances  whatever'". 

*  ff'hatcrer  is  an  a.ljective  h.re,  for  ii  qualifio?  arta,  &c.,  and  wber« 
n"  noun  is  attcr  it,  it  agrees  \\  iili  thing  luidtrsuxul.  Tims,  ly/uiUvtf 
tuay  bo  the  motive  &.0  lliat  is  Wliaiever  Uiing^  may  be. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

Do,  did  and  have  are  auxiliary  verbs  when  joined  to  ano- 
ther verb ;  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  they  are 
principal  verbs,  and  have  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  to  love. 

No.  l. 
He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
nised  is  a  traitor  to  his  friend^  Earthly 
happiness  does  not  flow  from  riches  ;  but 
from  content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a 
life  of  piety  and  virtue-.  Examples  do  not 
authorize  a  fault^.  If  we  do  not  study  the 
Scriptures,  they  will  never  make  us  wise'*. 
The  butler  did  not  remember  Josephs  You 
did  not  get  enough  of  time  to  prepare  your 
lessons^  Did  you  see  m}-  book"?  Do  you  go 
to-morrow-?  1  do  not  think  it^proper  to  play 
too  long^.  Did  he  deceive  you^^?  He  did 
deceive  me^\  I  do  not  hate  my  enemies^-. 
Wisdom  does  not  make  a  man^  proud'-^. 

Principal. — He  who  does  the  most  good, 
*has  the  most  pleasure^^.  Instead  of  adding 
to  the  afHictions  of  otliers,  do  whatever  you 
can  to  alleviate  them^^.  If  ye  do  these 
things,  ye  shall  never  falP^.  If  thou  canst 
do  anything,  have*^  compassion  on  us,  and 
nelp*^  us^".  He  did  his  work  well'^.  Did  he 
do  his  work  well''^  ?  Did  you  do  what  I 
requested  you  to  do"^?  Deceit  betrays  a  lit- 
tleness of  mind,  and  is  the  resource  of  one 
who  has  not  courage  to  avow  his  failings-^ 
We  have  no  bread". 

*  Have,  hast,  has,  hath,  had,  and  hwist,  are  auxiliaries  only  when 
they  have  Uie  paai  participle  of  r'..i,.i7er  v^rb  after  Iheni. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

Tho  verb  to  he  has  very  often  an  adjective  after  it ;  and 

aome  adjectives  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  as  to  lead 

f oimg  people  to  suppose  that  they  have  got  a  passive  verb. 

No.    771. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive 
of  true  peace  and  comfort^.  If  the  powers 
of  reflection  were  cultivated*  by  habit, 
mankind  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  their  own  breasts,  as 
rational  as  it  is  exalted^.  Learning  is  pre- 
ferable to  riches  ;  but  virtue  is  preferable  to 
both^  He  who  rests  on  a  principle  within, 
is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust,  or  desert- 
ing his  friend"*.  Saul  was  afraid  of  David^ 
And  the  men  were  afraid^  One  would  have 
thought  she  should  have  been  contented"^. 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  them- 
selves^  To  study  without  intermission  is 
impossible  :  relaxation  is  necessary  ;  but  it 
should  be  moderated  The  Athenians  were 
conceited  on  account  of  their  own  wit,  sci- 
ence, and  politeness^*^  We  are  indebted  to 
our  ancestors  for  civil  and  religious  liberty." 
Many  things  are  worth  inquiry  to  one  man, 
which  are  not  so  to  another'^  An  idle  per- 
son is  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  creation,  be- 
cause all  nature  is  busy  about  him*^.  Im- 
presK'^your  minds  with  reverence  for  all  that 
is  sacred^^  He  was  unfortunate,  because  he 
wajs  inconsiderate^^  She  is  conscious  of  her 
deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy"".  I 
awA  ashamed  of  you^".  She  is  sadly  forlorn^^. 

•*  Were  cultivated,  a  verb  passive. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  mth  their 
present  participle,  joined  to  the  verb  to  be.* 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressed,  af- 
ter adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns ;  such  as,  /eic» 
many,  this,  that,  all,  every,  each,  either. — See  p.  145,  un- 
dt'f  thaj,  those. 

No.  n. 

1.  Wh  \"  1  rim  reading,  you  should  be  lis- 
tening to  whit  ]  read\  He  was  delivering 
his  speech  when  1  left  the  house".  They 
have  been  wri  ing  on  botany^.  He  might 
have  been  rising  to  eminence^.  I  have  been 
writing  a  letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send 
it  away^  She  was  walking  by  herself 
when  1  met  her^.  We  are  perishing  with 
hunger:  I  am  willing  therefore  to  surren- 
der"^. We  should  always  be  learning^.  A 
good  man  is  always  studying  to  be  better^ 
We  were  hearing  a  sermon  yesterday^". 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are 
really  good^^  Few  set  a  proper  value  on 
their  time^'-.  Those  who'diespise  the  admo- 
nitions of  their  friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs 
which  their  own  obstinacy  brings  upon 
them^^.  Among  the  many  social  virtues 
which  attend  the  practice  of  true  religion, 
that  of  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  is  of  the 
greatest  importance'^.      Love  no  interests 

ut  those  of  truth  and  virtue^^  Such  as  are 
diligent  will  be  rewarded^^  I  saw  a  thou- 
sand'"^. Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst'^.  Some  are  naturally  timid  ;  and 
some  bold  and  active  :  for  all  are  not  alike^^ 

*  Many  wmd;-  bf)th  in  iim  ami  eu  are  iiit-re  adjectives. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
Exercises  in  Parsing. 

The  Past.  Participle  has  uniformly  either  a  relative  ot 
personal  pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  un- 
derstood  before  it.* 

No.   0. 

Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
your  daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  em 
brace  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the 
real  oracles  of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of 
that  spirit  that  cannot  lie^  Knowledge  sof 
tened  with  complacency  and  good-breeding, 
will  make  a  man  beloved  and  admired' 
Gratitude  and  thanks  are  the  least  returns 
which  children  can  make  to  their  parents 
for  the  numberless  obligations  conferred  on 
them^.  Precepts  have  little  influence  when 
not  enforced  by  exampleA  He  is  of  all  hu- 
man beings  the  happiest,  who  has  a  cons- 
cience funtainted  b}'  guilt,  and  a  mind  so 
well  fregulated  as  to  be  able  to  accomodate 
itself  to  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
shall  think  fit  to  ordain^  jMere  external 
beauty  is  of  little  estimation  ;  and  deformity, 
when  associated  with  amiable  dispositions 
and  useful  qualities,  does'  not  preclude  our 
respect  and  approbation''.  True  honour,  as 
defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concurrent  approba- 
tion of  good  men'.  Modesty  seldom  reside 
n  a  breast  not  enriched  with  nobler  virtues^ 

*  It  is  oftRii  difllcult  to  supply  the  rig^.'it  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  An 
ndverb  is  ciftHii  understood.  Tlie  scope  of  tiie  passasre  must  determine 
whnt  part  of  to  be,  and  wliat  adcerb,  when  an  adv.  is  necessarj-,  should 
fce  fiipidii'd  ;  for  no  general  rule  for  this  can  he  {jivtn. 

9::5~  The  P;ist  Tense  lias  always  a  noni.  either  expressed  or  casilf 
understood  :  lint  the  I'iist  Part,  has  no  noin.— See  K.  p.  HI,  No-  1G3. 

•  Untainted  and  rci^ulated  are  adj^'Clives  here. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing, 

On  the  past  participle — continued  from  last  pag'C 

No.  o. 
All  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little 
things,  appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening 
declination  ;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but  re- 
tains his  magnitude:  and  pleases  more  though 
he  dazzles  less^.  Economy,  prudently  and 
temperately  conducted,  is  the  safeguard  of 
many  virtues  ;  and  is,  in  a  particular  man- 
gier, favourable  to  exertions  of  benevolence.'*^ 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful'^  on  her  birth  : 
For.  in  her  helpless  ^•♦ars,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottag'e  far  retired 
Among  the  vrindings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  concealed". 

We  find  man^  placedf  in  a  world  where  he 
has  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen^^.  Attention  was  given  that 
they  should  still  have  sufficient  meai-sf  left 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  military 
service^^.  Children  of:^en  labour  more  to 
have  the  words  in  their  booksf  .mprintod 

)n  their  memories,  than  to  have  the  mean- 

ngf  fixed  in  their  minds'"*. 

*  Save  may  be  considered  a  prepjsition  liere.— See  K   Sr    140. 

T  In  many  cases,  the  infinitive  «)  be,  is  understnod  before  tiie  past 
participle  Thoush  tiie  verb  that  rv  jlnws  have,  dare.  &.c.  is  in  tli"?  in 
finitivg,  to  is  inadniissHble,  and  wl  te  to  is  inadniissable,  the  be  Iha*. 
follows  it  is  inadniissab'e  too.— Mu  io  be  placed  —Means  to  be  left,  Sbt 
8«e  Syntax,  R.  rt. 

C 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

Supply  all  the  words  that  are  understood.  The  infinitive 
io  be,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood. — Not  suj^piying 
what  is  understood  after  than  and  as,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  error. 

No,  p. 

Disdain'^even  the  appearance  of  falsehood 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit,  a  place 
in  your  mind^.  Those'who  Avant  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind,  seem  born  to  enlist  under 
a  leader,  and  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of 
accident^.  They  lost  their  mother  when  very 
young^.     Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory  and 
unalloyed  as  those  derived  from  religion"*. 
For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Csesar  says  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now, 
Leap^'  in  with  me  into  i)Js  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  p  /i:A*  V 
For  contemplation  he^  and  valour  formed  , 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace*. 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she''  T 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they^. 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he^^.  He  is  as  dili- 
gent as  his  brother^'.  I  love  you  as  well  as 
him^^.  Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good 
desert,  and  of  indispensable  obligation  ;  not 
the  creature  of  will,  but  necessarj'  and  im- 
mutable ;  not  local  or  temporary,  but  of 
equal  extent  and  antiquity  with  the  divine 
mind ;  not  a  mode  of  sensation,  but  ever 
lasting  truth  ;  not  dependent  on  power,  but 
the  guide  of  all  uower^^. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

1.  The  objective  after  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a 
relative,  is  often  understood. 

2.  Sometimes  the  anteced:;nt  is  improperly  omitted,  and 
must  be  supplied. 

No.  q. 

1.  He  that  moderates  his  desires  enjoys 
fhe  best  happiness  this  world  can  afford ^ 
Few  reflections  are  more  distressing  than 
those  we  make  on  our  own  ingratitude'-^.  The 
m^ore  true  merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does 
he  applaud  it  in  others^  It  is  not  easy  to 
love  those  we  do  not  esteem'.  Our  good  or 
bad  fortune  depends  on  the  choice  we  make 
of  our  friends^  An  over  caui?ious  attention 
to  avoid  evils  often  brings  them  upon  us  : 
and  we  frequently  lun  headlong  into  misfor- 
tunes by  the  very  means  we  pursue  to  avoid 
them*".  He  eats  regularly,  drinks  moderate- 
ly, and  reads  often^.  vShe  sees  and  hea'-s 
distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write^.  Let  him 
labour  with  his  bands,  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth^ 

2.  For  reform.ation  of  error,  they  were 
that  thought  it^  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to 
instruct  them'^.  There  have  been  that  have 
delivered  themselves  from  their  misfortunes 
by  their  good  conduct  or  virtue^^ 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 

Who  live  to  fancy  raiely  can  be  rich^'*. 

Who  steals  my  puise  steals  trash". 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 

accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 

not  according  to  that  he  hath  not^"*. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

J.  Tlje  objective  generally  comes  after  the  verb  that  go- 
verns it ;  but  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases, 
it  comes  before  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  the  thing  is  governed 
by  the  verb,  and  the  person  by  a  preposition  understood. 

No.  r. 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children- 
Them  that  honour  me  1  will  honour*.  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  declare  I  unto 
you*'.  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hin- 
dered"*.  Me  he  restored  to  mine*otIice,  and 
him  he  hanged^  Those  who  have  laboured 
to  make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons 
whom  we  ought  particularly  to  love  and 
respect''.  The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recom- 
mended by  ihe  happy  effects  which  it  natur- 
ally tends  to  produce  on  human  liiV.  These 
curiosities  we  have  imported  from  China®. 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  alP.  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority^"?  Ye  gave  me 
meat^^  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven^-. 
Give  me  understanding'"^  Give  me  thine'*' 
heart^"^.  f  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves^^ 
Sell  me  thy  birth-right'^  Sell  me  meat  for 
money'"^.  I  will  send  j'ou  corn'^.  Tell  me 
thy  name^^  He  taught  me  grammar^.  If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  gc 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone'-^'.  Bring  me  a  candle*-.  Get  him  a 
peir^.  Write  him  a  letter-^  Tell  me  noth- 
ing  but  the  truth-\ 

*  Mhie,  a  possessive  proiiniin,  used  here  ffir  mi/,  as  tJime  i*  for  thy. 
t  Friend  is  tlie  nominative,  tor  he  i.«  y>amed.   tjujjply  tbe  dlipsis  thiu 
0  thvu,  who  art  my  friend,  'end  mo,  &c. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. 

1.  The  poets  often  use  an  adjective  as  a  noun,  and  some- 
times Join  an  adjective  to  tlieir  new-made  noun. 

■2.  Thev  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an 
adverb. 

J  Though  the  adjective  generally  comes  before  the  noun, 
it  is  sometimes  placed  after  it. 

No.  s. 

..  And  where  He  iv'/a/bieaihes  there  must  be  joy*. 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

The  (jj^rk,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpah/e  obscure  find  out 
Mis  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  undefatigable  wings, 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  e'er  he  arrive* 

The   happy  isle  V—P^radi.e  Lost,  b.  ii.  404. 

ii.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought ; 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answer'd  riii/d.* 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  decei if iil  on  her  birth.'' 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
1  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.* 
The  rapid  radiance  mstanimieous  strikes 

The  illumin'd  mountain.^ Gradual  siipksthe 

Into  a  perfect  calm.'  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Prec'ip'dale  the  loathed  abode  of  man. ^ 

^.  But  I  lose  myself  in  him, — in  light  rneffahle.* 

Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contemplation  still}'^ 


*  TliP  poets  oCtf-n  very  irriprnpctly  nmit  fh'^  prepnsitinv.  It  should 
bc:  "  K't'i  hi-  arrive  at  ine  hiip;)y  i^le."  And  asain,  "  Here  he  had  need 
all  circiiinspeciioii,"  fur,  nnt'd  «/.'!lt  circiiiiispcclion. 

^Cr  AlU-r  this,  xh.K  prcfac',  with  niany  oihi;r  parts  of  llie  Grammar, 
may  be  used  ^  additional  exercises  on  (larsiiig. 
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A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
TERMS  USED  LN  THE  GRA^LMAR. 


ZVc>mmo/H'«,  naming,   [ingto. 

Possessive,  possessing,  belong- 

Objertive,  the  object  upon 
which  an  active  verb  or  pre- 
position terminates. 

Comparison,  a  comparing  of 
oiirtlities.  [excess. 

Positive,  the  quality  without 

Comparative,  a  higher  or  low- 
ei  degree  ot"the  qualify. 

sSuperlative,  the  highest  or 
lowest  degree  of  the  quality. 

Prefixing,  placing  before. 

Pfr.^ona/jbelonging  to  persons 

Relative,  relating  to  another. 

Antecedent,  the  word  going 
before. 

Demonstrative,  pointing  out. 

Z>is/ri6u<ire,dividing  into  por- 
tions, [ed. 

/nrfe/im7<',iindef3ned,  not  liniit- 

Interrogative,  asking. 

Transitive,  (action)  peissing  to 
an  object. 

Intransitive,  (action)  confined 
to  the  actor ;  passing  within 

Auxiliary,  helpmg. 

Conjugate,  to  gfve  all  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb. 

Mood,  or  Mode,  form  or  man- 
ner of  a  verb.  [ing. 

Indicative,  declaring,  indicat- 

Po/cn^ia/,havin2  power  orwill 

Subjunctive,  joined  to  another 
under  a  condition. 

Nefnative,  no,  denying. 

Affiimative,  yes,  asserting. 


Promiscuous,  mixed. 
Imperative,  commanding 
Infinitive,  without  limits. 
Tense,  the  time  of  acting  ot- 

suffering. 
Present,  the  time  that  now  \8 
Past,  the  time  p^st. 
Pirfect,  quite  completed,  fin- 

i.-hed,  and  past. 
Pluperfect,  more  than  perfect, 

quite  finished  some  time  ago 
Future,  time  to  come,  [parts. 
Participle,  partaking  of  other 
Regular,  according  to  rule. 
Irregular,  not  accord,  to  rule. 
Defective,  wanting  some  of  its 
Copulative,  joining.       [parts. 
Dv<junctive,  di.-joined. 
Annexed,  joined  to. 
Governs,  acts  upon. 
Preceding,  going  before. 
Intervene,  to  coine  between. 
J7m7j/on*^,several  acting  as  one 
Ccntingincy.whfiL  may  or  may 

nothdppen;  uncertainly. 
Plura/Uy,  more  than  one. 
Futurity,  time  to  come. 
Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do 
Ellipsis,  a  leaving  out  of  some- 
thing, [ous  kinds. 
Miscellaneous,  mi.xed,  of  vari 
Cardinal,*   principal,  or  fun 

damental.  [order 

Ordinal,^  numbered  in  thei? 
Universal,  e.viending  to  all. 
Ambiguity,  uncertainly  which 

of  the  two  it  is. 


*  The  Cardinal  numbers  are,  One,  two,  thnte,  fmir,  five,  six,  seven 
eiplit,  nine,  ten,  &;c. ;  from  llie  first  three  an-  forujed  ihe  adverlxs  unco, 
twice,  thrice. 

t  Tlie  Ordinal  numbers  are.  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  finh.  sixth, 
e«'venih,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eli-venth,  iwdfih,  thiriuenlh,  fmirttt-nth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seveniceiiih,  ti^'hif-eiith,  nini-n-i^iith,  tw»-iiii<"lh, 
twenty-first,  tweniy-s«cond,  &c.  From  the-se  are  formed  ndrerhs  of 
order:" as.  Firstly, secondly,  thirdly,  t'onrildy,  fifthly,  si\ilily,s«-v«M'ihly, 
tifihthly,  ninthly,  iciitldy,  elevenihly, twelfthly,  ihirttiiithly,  fonrnfii- 
Udy,  firt»'enthly,sixteentlily,  seventeenihly,  eighlecnihly,  ninelcenlhly 
twenriellily.  twenty  firstly,  iwenty-serondly,  &.c. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  in  a  sentence.^ 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  mak- 
ing complete  sense ;  as,  John  is  happy. 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  finite f  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short. 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
conjunctions  ;  as,  Time  is  short,  bl't  eternity 
is  long. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to 
express  a  certain  relation  between  ideas, 
without  affirming  any  thing  ;  as,  In  truth  ; 
To  he  plain  tvith  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence 
are,  the  subject,  (or  nominative,)  the  attri- 
bute, (or  verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such 
action. 

*  Sytitax  principally  coii»i?ts  of  two  parts,  Concord  and  Gevcmment 

Concord  is  tiie  afireement  which  one  word  has  with  anotiier,  ir 
nil  mlier,  gpnder,  casi',  or  person. 

Govemvient  is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speech  has  over  ano 
ther  ill  determining  i."s  mood,  tense,  or  case. 

^  Finite  verbs  are  tnose  to  which  nuiaher  and  person  appertaiiL  Th€ 
ntfiniuve  mood  has  no  respect  to  number  or  person. 
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RlT/^i  L — A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina* 
tir>c  in  number  and  person ;  as,  —  Thou 
rcadest ;  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

EXERCISES. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soff^  answer  turn 
away  wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and 
knoweth  nothing.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is 
but  as  grass.  All  things  is  naked  and  open 
to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  has  to  do. 
All  things  was  created  by  him.  In  him  we 
live  and  moves.  Frequent  commission  of 
crimes  harden  his  he.art.  In  our  earliest 
youth  the  contagion  of  manners  are  observ- 
able. The  pyramids  of  Egypt  has  stood 
more  than  three  thousand  years.  The  num- 
ber of  our  days  are  with  thee.  A  judicious 
arrangement  of  studies  facilitate  impro^'e- 
ment.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm 
the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience  now 
and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and  whis- 
pers to  him  that  he  once  had  better  thoughts. 
There  is  more  cultivators  of  the  earth  than 
of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but  vain  and 
foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons.  Not 
one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  pur- 
ple are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

*  Rl'LE. — J]n  adjective  octrees  with  a  vuun  in  gender,  number    aid 

ease;  as,  A^ood  man As  llie  adjective,  in  Eiij;li>l>,  is  not  varied  Kya 

account  oi gender,  number,  or  case,  iliis  rule  is  of  little  iniixirtance. 

T  iUi.E. —  The  subject  of  a  verb  should  be  in  the  num  t  native  ;  thus, 
Him  and  lier  were  married  ;  should  be,  He  and  she  w  ere  married. 

{):5~AII  ll)ose  notes  at  tlie  bulioiii  ihat  have  exercises  in  the  text  aitt 
to  be  coinniiltrd  to  ineiuor^ ,  and  applied  lil<e  the  rules  at  tlie  top. 
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Rule  II. — An  active  verb  governs  the  objective 
case;  as, — AYe  love  liim ;  He  loves  us* 

EXERCISES. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know, 
but  who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and 
mischievous,  reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have 
I  known.  Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He 
who  committed  the  offence  thou  shouldst 
correct,  not  I  who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I,  he  turned  pale.  Hav- 
ing exposed  hisself  too  much  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity 
is  dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  res- 
pect. YV^ho  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who 
luxury  has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with 
the  principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judea. 

II  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  gene- 
ral observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some 
by  traducing  others. 

*  The  participle,  being  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  case. 

I"  Note.  When  the  objective  is  a  relative,  it  comes  before  the  verb  that 
governs  it.  (Air.  Murray's  6th  rule  is  unncccessary. — See  No.  h.  p.  Co.) 

X  Rule  I. — .Yenter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  them  ; 
thus,  Repenting  him  of  his  design,  should  be,  Repenting  of  his  design. 

II  Rule  II. — Jlctive  verbs  do  not  admit  of  a  prejiosttion  after  theni 
thus,  1  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,  shuuld  be,  I  must  pre- 
mibe  three  circumstances. 
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Rule  III. — Prepositions  govern  the  objective 
case;  as, — To  whom  much  is  given,  oHiim 
much  shall  be  required. 

EXERCISES. 

To  \vho  will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I  ?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing 
Withhold  not  good  from  they  to  who  it  is 
due.  With  who  do  you  live  ?  Great  friend- 
ship sub'jists  between  he  and  I.  He  can  do 
nothing  of  hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of 
theirselves,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the 
difference.  He  laid  the  suspicion  upon 
somebody,  I  know  not  who,  in  the  company. 

*  W^ho  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they 
ride  with  ?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under  ? 
Flattery  can  hurt  none,  but  those  who  it  is 
agreeable  to.  It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged 
with.  It  was  not  he  that  they  were  so 
angry  with.  Who  didst  thou  receive  that 
intelligence  from  ?  The  person  who  1  tra- 
velled with  has  sold  the  horse  which  he 
rode  on  during  our  journey.  Does  that  boy 
know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  I 
thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 

*  Ri'Lc  I. —  The  pr€po.-:ition  should  be  placed  immediatdy  before  tA 
relative  ickich  it  govema  ;  as.  V'o  Khom  do  yun  sp^ak  ? 

Tlie  piei)<>siiioii  w  ofit-n  separated  from  tlierdaiive  :  but  thoiish  thi 
Is  perhaps  allowahle  in  familiar  conversation,  yet,  in  a^lenm  coniiiosi- 
tJoii  the  placing  of  tlie  pre[K>?ition  immtdiaieiy  before  the  relative  i3 
more  perspicuou:>  ami  elesant. 

t  Ri'LE  II. — Jt  is  inelegant  to  connect  two  prepositions,  or  one  end  an 
active  verb,  uiiLh  the  same  noun  ;  fur  example.  They  were  relii.-<'d  en- 
trance into,  and  forcibly  driven /ro»;j  the  house ;  should  be.  They  were 
refused  eiilrance  into  the  kovse,  and  forcilily  driven  /row  rt.-^\  mroie 
<*,  and  teamed  liini     should  be,  I  wrote  to  him  and  warned  him. 
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Rule  IV. — Tlco  or  more  singular  nouns  coup- 
led with  AND,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun 
in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are 
good  boys  ;  for  tJtey  are  busy.* 

Tivo  or  more  sin^^ulcir  nouns  separated  by  or, 
or  NOR,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  tlie 
singular ;  as, — James  or  John  is  dux.f 

EXERCISES. 

Socrates  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place 
for  the  conference  was  agreed  on.  Idleness 
and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices. 
John  and  I  reads  better  than  you.  Wisdom, 
virtue,  happiness,  dwells  with  the  golden 
mediocrity.  Luxurious  living  and  high  plea- 
sures begets  a  languor  and  satiety  that  des- 
troys all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  for- 
cible as  example.  Either  the  boy  or  the  girl 
were  present.  Neither  character  nor  dia- 
logue were  yet  understood.  The  modest  vir- 
gin, the  prudent  wife,  or  the  careful  matron, 
are  much  more  serviceable  in  life  than  the  petti- 
coated  philosophers.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a 
lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carr\'  in  them  robbery 
or  murder.  Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock 
or  a  watch,  which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

*^n'l  istlie  only  cnnjuncTion  that  combines  tlie  agency  of  two  or  more 
tn'o  one;  for,  as  wc'l  ns,  never  does  that ;  but  merely  states  a  sort  of 
<yinii<arison  ;  thus,  '-Ccesar,  as  well  as  Cicern,  icas  eloquent."  H'ith  ia 
•onieiimesused  for  and. — Sec  .Miscellaneous  Ubsertatiuns,  p.  141  &,142 

'•Or  and  nor  are  the  only  conjunct!  jus  applicable  to  this  rule 
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Rule  V. — Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs  ;  as -Bo  good  and  seek  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happy. 

EXERCISES. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but 
Avill  rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My 
brother  and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians. 
The  parliament  addressed  the  king,  and  has 
been  prorogued  the  same  day.  If  he  under- 
stands the  subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee 
his  fault,  and  entreated*  thee  to  forgive 
him  ?  And  dost  thou  open  thine  eyes  upon 
such  a  one,  and  bringest*me  into  judgement 
with  thee  ?  You  and  us  enjoy  many  privi- 
leges. Professing  regard,  and  to  act  difler- 
ently,  mark  a  base  mind.  If  a  man  have  a 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  is  gone 
astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray. 

f  Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 

necessarily  produce  virtue.    She  was  proud^ 

though  now  humble.    He  is  not  rich  but  J  is 

espectable.    Our  season  of  improvement  is 

hort;  and, whether  used  or  notfwill  soon  pass  away 

*  1  he  sanie/orm  of  ihe  verb  must  be  cotiiiiiued. 

t  Conjuuctioiis  frequently  couple  dill'ereiit  moods  and  tenses  of  verb^ ; 
uut  iu  these  instances  the  nomhiaiive  is  generally  repeated  ;  as,  He  nuey 
return,  but  he  wili  not  continue. 

X  The  nominative  is  generally  repeated,  even  to  the  same  mood  aful 
teixse,  when  a  coulrasi  is  stated  with  but,  not,  or  though,  &lc.  an  in  UU» 
Ksieuce. 
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Rule  YI. — One  verb  governs  another  in  the  in- 
finitive mood;  as, — Forget  not  to  do  good.* 

To.  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after 
tlie  verbs,  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  let,  perceive,  behold,  observe,  have, 
and  know.f 

EXERCISES. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it. 
Newton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries 
on  the  public.  His  penetration  and  dili- 
gence seemed  vie  with  each  other.  Milton 
cannot  be  said  have  contrived  the  structure 
of  an  epic  poem.  Endeavouring  persuade. 
We  ought  forgive  injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare 
not  to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some 
young  persons  to  conduct  themselves  very 
discreetly.  He  bade  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the 
difference  of  their  conduct  which  makes  us 
to  approve  the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other. 
We  heard  the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great 
support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind 
to  maintain  its  patience  and  tranquility  un- 
der injuries  and  afflictions,  and  to  cordially 
forgive  its  oppressors.  Let  me  to  do  that. 
I  bid  my  servant  to  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. 
I  need  not  to  solicit  him  to  do  a  kind  office. 

*  The  infiniti%-e  mood  i3  frequently  governed  by  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives ;  as,  They  liave  a  desire  to  Icaru :  WorLhy  to  be  loved.  For^ 
before  the  infinitive,  is  unnecessary'. 

L.et  governs  the  objective  case  ;  as,  Let  him  beware. 

T  To  iti  generally  used  after  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  let;  aa, 
He  was  made  to  believe  it ;  He  was  let  go ;  and  sometimes  after  the 
active  in  the  past  tensf,  especially  of  have^  a  principal  verb  ;  as,  I  had 
to  vtnlk  all  the  way. — .Sc;e  p.  61,  b. 

The  infinitive  is  often  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ;  O 
T#  proceed ;   To  confess  Vie  truth,  I  was  in  fault. 
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Rule  YII. — When  two  nouns  come  together 
signifying  different  things,  the  first  is  put 
in  the  possessive  case  ;  as, — John's  book  ; 
on  eagle's  wings  ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  sisnifyirig  the  same  thing,  they  agrot 
in  case  ;  as,  Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city  Edinburgh. 

•       EXERCISES. 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  frequently  influence  his  fortune. 
Asa  his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A 
mothers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care  are 
natures  gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her 
beauty  was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction. 
Wisdoms  precepts  are  the  irood  mans  delight 

*  Peters,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  fishermen.  He  asked  bis 
father  as  well  as  his  mothers  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  sake.  Riobi- 
eousDess's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake.  And  they 
were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan. 

*  Rlle. —  fVhen  several  nouns  come  toffeUier  in  the  posse<iSive  caset 
tke  apostrophe  u:ith  S  is  annextd  to  the  last,  and  understood  to  the  rest; 
as,  Janf  and  Lucy's  books. 

When  any  words  intervene,  the  sign  of  thspossessite  should  be  annexed 
to  each  ;  as.  This  gjunfd  the  king's  as  well  asihe;>t:o/i^'5;ipprol>atioti. 

t  To  prevent  too  uiuch  of  the  liissing  sound,  the  jJ  afttT  the  aj)OSl- 
rophe  i?  generally  oiniited  when  ihe  first  iimin  ha?  an  s  in  each  ot"it» 
two  last  syllables,  and  the  second  noun  begins  with  s,  as,  Righteotta- 
ness'  sake.  For  conscience'  sake,  Francis'  sake. 

It  has  lately  become  a)ninion  when  the  nominative  sinsular  ends.ir 
e,  or  ss,  to  form  the  }X)ssessive  by  omitting  tiie  s  after  tiie  apostrophe. 
BS,  James'  book,  M(ss'  shots,  instead  of  James's  book,  jML<s's  shoes 
Tliis  is  improper.  Put  these  phrases  into  questions,  and  then  they  will 
appear  ridiculous.  Is  this  bo(»k  James'?  Arf»  ihej=e  shoes  .Miss'?  Noi 
are  they  hss  ridiculous  without  the  interrogatory  form  ;  as,  This  book 
is  James'  <tc. —  K.  iy5-f)-7. 

We  sometimes  use  of  instead  of  the  apoFtmphe  and  s;  thus  we  say, 
The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  rather  than  Soc'ratrs's  wisdom.  In  srKiie 
instances  we  use  the  o/and  the  possessive  t-  rtnination  trto  :  as.  It  is  a 
discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  J^'evcton's,  that  i«.  one'  of  Sir  I«iac  Newton'a 
discoveries.     A  picture  oj  my  triend.  me.iiK  a  portrtit  of  him:  But  a 

fiicture  oi  my  friemVs  means  a  portrait  ol  somn  other  perscn,  and  thai 
t  belonss  to  my  friend. 
Ae  precise  rules  for  the  I'ormaiion  of  ihe;posses.sive  case,  in  all  eituA 


ENGLISH  SYNTAX.  Cf 

Rule  VIII. — When  a  noun  of  mullilude  con- 
veys unity  of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun 
should  be  singular;  as-The  class  was  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  plurality 
of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be 
plural;  as, — ]\Iy  people  r/o  not  consider 
they  have  not  known  me. 

EXERCISES. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The 
people  has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the 
multitude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  it- 
self bread.  The  people  was  very  numerous. 
The  council  was  not  unanimous.  The  flock, 
and  not  the  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
object  of  the  shepherd's  care.  When  the 
nation  complam  tb**  rulers  >nould  listen  to 
their  voice.  The  regimen^,  consist  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  The  multitude  eagerly  pursues 
pleasure  as  its  chief  good.  The  parliament 
are  dissolved.  The  fleet  were  seen  sailing 
up  the  channel.  Why  do  this  generation 
seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal  of  herrings 
were  immense.  The  -remnant  of  the  peo- 
ple were  persecuted.  The  committee  w^as 
divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy, 
and  yec  does  very  little.  Never  were  any 
nation  so  infatuated.  But  this  people  who 
knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed. 

tions  can  scarcely  be  given.  I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  coirect  exam- 
ple.* for  the  pupil's  imitation ;  thus,  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  the 
bookseller;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  authority;  For  David  thy/a- 
t/ier's  .sake ;  He  took  refuge  at  ihe goveintors  the  kinrr's  represenutive  ; 
VVhiise  glory  did  he  emulate  7  He  emulated  Casar's,  ilie  sreaiew  g^ 
ueral  of  anliquity. — See  last  note  imder  rule  lii.  also  ruic  xxx. 


B8 ^__  j:nglisii  SVM'AX.       

HuLE  IX. — The  verb  to  be  should  have  thts 
same  case  after  it  that  it  has  before  it;  as, 
J  am  he ;  1  took  it  to  be  liim* 

EXERCISES. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid,  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  us 
all  this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same 
part  again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  re- 
sembled his  brother,  that  at  iirst  sight  I  took 
it  to  be  he.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and 
they  are  them  which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let 
him  be  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
him.  Who  do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person 
who  I  understood  it  to  have  been.  Whom 
think  ye  that  I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said 
so?  I  am  certain  it  was  not  him.  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  they.  It  might  have  been 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  be  them.  It  was 
either  him  or  his  brother  that  gained  the 
first  prize. 

*  When  the  verb  to  he  U  understood,  it  has  the  same  ca«»e  afte:  W 
that  it  lias  before  it:  as,  He  seems  the  leader  of  a  party;  I  supposed 
him  a  man  of  learning; — that  is,  tn  he  the  leader,  &c.:  tobexi  man,  &c. 

Part  of  a  sentence  issometimt's  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
lite  verb  to  he ;  as,  His  maxim  was,  "  Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 

Paisive  vcrb.<i  which  si^nil'y  namuig,  and  some  neuter  verbs,  have  a 
nominative  at'tcr  them  ;  a^,  He  shall  be  called  JoAn  ;  He  became  tlie 
ilave  of  irregular  passions.  Stephen  died  a  martyr  for  the  Christian 
felijiion. 

Some  passive  verbs  admit  an  objective  atterlhem ;  as,  John  was  firrt 
4cniC'd  apples,  then  he  was  promised  them,  the":  he  was  offered  tkewL 


Rule  X. — Sentences  that  imply  contingency 
and  futurity  require  the  subjunctive  mood: 
as, — If  he  he  alone,  give  him  the  letter.* 

When  contingency  and  futurity  are  not  both 
implied,  the  indicative  ought  to  he  used  :  as, 
If  he  speaks  as  he  thinks,  he  may  safely 
be  trusted. 

EXERCISES. 

If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  ac- 
quires riches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind. 
Though  he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the 
lowly.  If  thou  live  virtuously,  thou  art 
happy.  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and 
us.  If  he  does  promise,  he  will  certainly 
perform.  Oh  !  that  his  heart  was  tender 
As  the  governess  were  present,  the  children 
behaved  properly.  Though  he  falls  he  shall 
nut  be  utterly  cast  down. 

f  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.*  Let  him  that  is  sanguine, 
take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that 
thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rvles 

J  If  he  is  but  discreet  he  will  succeed. 
If  he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produce 
obedience, 

*  Tho  exercises  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top. — K.201 

T  Rri.E  I. — Lest  arid  that  annexed  to  a  command  require  thesubjune 
*tee  mood;  as, — Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty.  Take 
heed  tliat  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad. 

X  Rule  II. — If,  with  but  following  it  ic  ken  futurity  is  denoted  requiret 
the  suhjunctive  mond;  as.  If  he  do  but  touch  the  hills,  they  shall  smoko 
But  when  future  time  is  notexprr'ssed,  the  indicative  ousht  to  be  used 

In  the  subjimciive  the  auxiliaries  .s//a//,5Aou/(/,  A-c.  areseuerally  ua 
ierstood  ;  as,  Though  h>i  fall,  i  e.  ihouph  he  should  fall.  Until  repen* 
•ace  compose  his  mind,  i.  e.  until  repentance  shall  compose. — K.  '256. 


Tliough 

Yet 

WkethiT 

Or 

Either 

Kjr* 

J)s 

as 

at 

So 

Rule  XI. — Some  Conjunctions  have  their  cor* 

respondent  conjunctions ;  thus, 

J^either  requires  J\'or  after  it ;  as.  Keither  lie  nor  tjs  brother  was  in. 
Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes,  &c 
Whether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  1  canuottell 
Either  she  or  her  sister  must  go. 
Mine  is  as  good  as  yours. 
.is  the  stars  so  shall  thy  seed  be.     ^$  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other 

Sol  As  ile  is  not  so  wise  as  his  brother.    To  tt% 

thy  glory  so  as  I  have  seen  it,  &c 

8e  That  I  am  so  weak  that  1  cannot  Ti  alk. 

EXERCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  examination.  The  one  is  equally  deser- 
ving as  the  other.  I  mu^t  be  so  candid  to 
own,  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would 
not  do  it  himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was 
as  angry  as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he 
slay  me,  so  will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must 
go  himself,  or  send  his  servant.  There  is 
no  condition  so  secure  as  cannot  admit  of 
change.  He  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much 
esteemed  as  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  Nei- 
ther despise  the  poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for 
the  one  dieth  so  as  the  other.  x\s  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  book  is  well  written 
His  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 


*  The  poets  frequently  use  Or — or,  for  Either — or;  and  Aor — nor, 

for  JVeither — nor. In  prose  not — nor  is  often  used  for  neither — nor. 

The  yet  after  though  is  frequently  and  properly  suppressed. 

Or  does  not  require  either  beibre  it  when  the  one  word  Ls  a  mere  «r 
vlanation  cf  the  other;  as,  iiOs.  or  XI  sterling  is  enough. 

T  See  K.  No.  204. 


EN  G  L  ISH^VNTA  X.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

R\TLEX.ll.—  W7ien  the  present  pa?'tic2ple  is  used 
as  a  noun,  it  requires  an  article  before  it, 
and  o^  after  it;  as, — The  sum  of  the  mo- 
ral law  consists  in  the  obeying;  of  God,  and 
the  loving  of  ouv  neighbour  as  ourselves.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult.  The 
learning  any  thing  sp?edily  requires  great 
application.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties^ 
they  are  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtain- 
ing of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem. 
This  was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  The  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the 
cause  of  a  A'ery  common  error. 

t  Our  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his^ 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. J  What  is  the  reason 

of  this  person  dismissing  his  servant  so  has- 
tily ?     I  remember  it  being  done. 

*  Tne»«  plirnses  would  be  ritriit,  were  the  article  and  of  both  omit- 
ted ;  as.  The  sum  of  thf  moral  law  consists  in  obeying  God,  and  loving 
our  neishbour,  &c.  This  manner  of  expression  is,  in  many  instances, 
preftrable  to  th''  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  two  modes  ex- 
press very  different  idnas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  sense  is  necea* 
sary  ;  as.  He  confessed  the  whole  in  the  hearing  of  three  vvimesses,- 
and  the  Court  spent  an  hour  in  hearing  xUfiSr  dej-osition. — K.  No.  20b 

■f  The  present  participle  with  a  possessive  before  it  sometimes  admits- 
of  ai after  it,  aid  sometimes  not ;  as.  Their  ob:-erving  of  the  rultss  pre- 
vented errors.    By  his  studying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

JVhcn  a  preposition  follows  the  participle,  of  is  inadmis sable;  as,  His  - 
dependins  on  promises  proved  his  ruin  His  neglecting  to  study  when  < 
youiis  rendered  him  ignorant  all  his  life. 

X  RfLE.--^  noun  before  the  present  part'cip'r  is  put  in  (he  pnssessivf* 
case;  as.  Much  will  depend  on  ihe  pup irs  composing  frequently. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  sense  iVirbids  it  to  be  put  in  the  [lossessiv© 
case;  thus,  What  do  you  think  of  my  *ors^  rHwni«^  to  day  7  nie.-ms. 
Do  yo'i  think  I  should  let  him  run  ?  but,  What  do  you  think  of  my 
kerse'a  ruining?  means,  He  has  run,  do  you  tijink  he  ran  well  1 


Rule  XlII. — The  past  participle  is  used  after 
the  verbs  have  and  be  ;  as, — I  have  written 
-a  letter  ;  he  was  chosen. 

EXERCISES. 

He.  ha  swrote  his  copy.  I  would  have 
wrote  a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true 
interest.  The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was 
wove  throughout.  The  French  language 
is  spoke  in  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  His 
resolution  was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by 
slight  opposition.  The  horse  was  stole. 
They  have  chose  the  part  of  honour  and 
virtue.  The  Rhine  was  froze  over.  She- 
was  showed  into  the  drawing-room.  My 
people  have  slid  backwards.  He  has  broke 
the  bottle.  Some  fell  by  the  way-side,  and 
was  trode  down.  The  price  of  cloth  has 
lately  rose  very  much.  The  work  was  ve^'y 
well  execute.  His  vices  have  weakened  his 
mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He  would 
have  went  vdth  us,  had  he  been  invited. 
IVothing  but  application  is  wanting  to  make 
you  an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having 
■nothing  to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and 
he  drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  her- 
mit here  a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with 
sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-nin  ; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


*  Rule. — The  fast  particip'e  inust  not  be  used  instead  of  the  past 
It  is  improper  to  saj  lu  If  gun.,  for  he  began;  he  riui.  for  ke  nm 


^ l^!iiIiSJL§X£tiX ?? 

Rule  XIV. — Pronouns  agree  in  gender^  num- 
ber and  person  with  the  nouns  for  vJiich  they 
stand-  as, — John  is  here,  Ae  came  an  hour 
ago      Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

EXERCISES. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  ^olly. 
A  stone  is  heavy  ;  and  the  sand  weighty  ; 
Dut  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both. 
Can  a  woman  forget  his  sucking  child,  that 
he  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will 
I  not  forget  thee.  Take  handfuls  of  ashes 
of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  to- 
wards heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharoah  ;  and 
it  shall  become  small  dust.  Can  any  per- 
son, on  their  entrance  into  life,  be  fully  se- 
cure that  they  shall  not  be  deceived  ?  The 
mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some 
food  to  nourish  the  activity  of  his  thoughts. 

*  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent 
'this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear 
nothing.  We  have  lived  here  this  many 
years.  The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake 
was  twenty  foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fa- 
thom in  depth.  There  is  six  foot  water  in 
the  hold.  I  have  no  interests  but  that  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Those  sort  of  favours  did 
real  injury. 

*  RrLE. — J^Tuuns  and  numf.^ai  adjectives  must  a^ree  in  number  ae- 
eording  to  the  sense;  thus,  This  bny^-,  should  he,  iA«5e  bnys,  because 
boys  is'plural :  and  six/oo(,  should  he,  six /eft,  because  six  is  plural. 
Whole  should  never  he  joined  to  common  nouns  in  the  plural ;  thus, 
Almost  the  whole  inhabitants  were  present;  should  be.  Almost  all  tho 
iiihabitaiils:  hut  it  may  be  joined  to  collective  nonns'm  the  plural;  thua, 
Whole  cilia  were  swallowed  up  by  ibe  earthquake. 
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Rule  XV. — The  relative  agrees  with  its  ante- 
cedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person  ;  as, 
Thou  who  readest ;  The  book  wliich  was 
lost. 

EXERCISES. 

Tnose  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly 
find  hr^r.  This  is  the  friend  which  I  love 
That  IS  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon 
who  y-ose  last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which 
walketh  in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has 
been  a  ^vitnes3  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  ac- 
counr  of  it.  The  child  which*  was  lost  is  found 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  dest- 
roys without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came 
to  his  assistance  ? 

J  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world 
saw.  It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw 
before.  And  all  which  beaut3%  all  which 
wealth  e'er  gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog 
which  we  saw  at  the  window.  Some  village 
Hampden,  w^hich,  with  dauntless  breast,  &:c 

*  It  docs  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  harsh  and  improper,  as  Mr.  Mur 
ray  says,  to  apply  who  to  children,  htcaiise  they  have  Httle  reason  and 
leflection :  but  if  it  is.  at  what  age  should  we  lay  aside  which  and  appjy 
who  to  them  7  That  seems  preferal)le  to  either.  In  our  translation  of 
the  Bible,  who  and  that  are  both  applied  to  children,  but  never  which* 
See  2  Sam.  xii.  14  and  Jo.    Matt.  ii.  16.     Rev.  xii.  5. 

t  Which,  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  persons  in  askinf 
questions. 

X  RcLK. — Th.4T  is  used  instead  of  Who  or  Which — 
1.  ^fter  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree,  after  the  words  Same  a» 

All,  and  often  after  Some  and  .-^ny. 
S.  If  hen  the  a'^tccedent  consists  of  two  nou.ns,the  one  rc^uiring-Whn  an 
the  other  Which ;  as. — Tho  man  and  the  horse  that  we  saw  yesterday 
3.  .ifter  the  interrogative  Who;  as, — VVho  tluit  has  any  sense  ol'  re- 
ligion would  have  artjued  thus? 
There  seems  to  be  no  satislacrory  reason  for  preferring  that  to  who  altef 
tame  and  all,  except  usage.  There  is  indeed  as  jjm)d  authority  for  ui«mg 
who  after  all,  as  for  usins  thaX.     Addi^uQ,  for  iaisiance,  uses  ail  mk* 
several  limes  in  one  paper. 
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Rule  XYI. — When  the  relative  is  preceded  hy 
two  antecedents  of  different  persons,  it  and 
the  verb  generaUy  agree  in  person  with  the 
last ;  as, — Thou  art  the  hoy  that  was  dux 
yesterday.^ 

''  ''  EXERCISES. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  you.  I  ani 
•he  person  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and 
maintains  it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  posses- 
ses bright  parts,  but  who  hast  cultivated 
them  but  little.  I  am  a  man  who  speak 
but  seldom.  Thou  art  the  friend  that  hast 
often  relieved  me,  and  that  has  not  deserted 
me  now  in  the  time  of  peculiar  need.  Thou 
«rt  he  who  driedst  up  the  Red  Sea  before 
thy  people  Israel. f 

X  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  without 
any  inquiry,who  had  never  before  committed 
so  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  who  passed  for  the  bravest 
man  in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 

*  Sometimes  the  relative  agrees  %vit)i  the  former  antecedent;  as, — 1 
am  verily  a  man  who  am  a  Jew. — Acts  xxii.  3. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  has  been  called  in  question,  hecause  the 
relatives  should  agree  with  llie  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  the  subject 
be  next  the  relative  or  not.  Tliis  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
subject  is  generally  next  the  rela.ive,  and  the  rule  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  impropriety  of  changing  from  one  person  of  the  verb  to  an 
othor,  as  in  the  3rd  example. 

t  VVhen  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  di 
reel  and  solemn  to  make  the  relative  agree  with  ttie  second  person.  In 
the  Scriptures  this  is  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix.  7,  &,c.  This  sen, 
tence  may  therefore  stand  as  it  is.  In  the  third  persf)ii  singular  of  verbs, 
the  solemn  eth  seems  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  Aimishiy  better  tliaa 
the  familiar  ts ;  thus,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  ^eacAet/t  thee  to 
profit ;  who  Ir.adcth  thee  by  the  w;iy  that  thou  sliouldet  go  ; — i.«  more 
dignified  than,  1  am  the  Loid  tliy  God  wlio  teaches  thee  to  profit;  who 
lead:)  thee. 

+  Ri'hE. —  The  relative  ovfrht  to  be  placed  next  its  antecedent ;  to  pre- 
vent ainbipiity  ;  lluis,  'J'lie  boy  beat  his  companion,  whom  every  body 
believed  incapable  of  doing  mischief:  should  be.  The  boy,  whom  every 
body  believed  incapable  of  doing  mischicl  beat  hi»  companion. 
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Rule  XA  II. —  When  singula?'  nominatives  of 
different  persons  are  separated  hy  or  or 
NOR,  the  verb  agrees  icitJi  the  person  next 
it :  as, — Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;  I, 
or  thou,  or  he,  is  the  author  of  it.* 

EXERCISES. 

Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken 
He  or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  my 
paper.  John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou 
is  the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on 
that  business. 

PROMISCUOUS    EXERCISES. 

Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fea* 
and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master 
taught  him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescore 
years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, well  reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if 
she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have 
lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the 
saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted, 
if  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.  The  candidate  being  chosen  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  party.  The  win- 
ter has  not  been  as  severe  as  we  expected 
it  to  be.  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 
If  the  night  have  gathered  aught  of  evil 
disperse  it.     i\Iy  people  doth  not  consider. 

*  The  verb,  tliougli  expressed  only  to  the  last  person,  is  understood 
In  Its  (trciper  person  lo  each  of  tlie  rest,  and  the  f^entence  when  the  eliip- 
eis  ie  supplied,  stands  thus,  Either  thnu  art  in  funlt,  or  I  am  in  fault 
and  the  next  sentence,  Either  I  am  the  author  of  it,  or  thou  art  th9 
author  of  it,  or  he  i*  the  auliior  of  it. 

Sup])lying  tlie  ellipsis  thu^  would  rcndei  tDe  tieatencc  cofrect;  but« 
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Rule  XVIII. — A  singula?-  and  a  plural  nom- 
inative  separated  bij  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  in  the  plural ;  as, — Neither  the  cap- 
tain nor  the  sailors  were  saved.* 

The  plural  noiiiiiiative  should  be  placed  next  the  verb. 
EXERCISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious 
*o  him.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it. 
Whether  one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the 
business,  does  not  yet  appear.  The  cares 
of  this  life,  or  the  deceitiulness  of  riches, 
has  choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a 
promising  mind.  Neither  the  king  nor  his 
ministers  deserves  to  be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  indus- 
try was  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat 
were  locusts  and  wild  honey.  His  chief 
occupation  and  enjoyment  were  controversy 

J  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies. 
You  and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their 
books,  therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

strong  is  onr  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tedious  and  formal 
attention  to  correctness  would  JM.-tly  be  reckoned  stifl'  and  pedantic 
It  is  better  to  avoid  both  forins  of  expression  when  it  can  be  conve- 
Diently  done. 

*  The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  manner  of  sup- 
plying the  ellipsis  under  this  rule,  that  was  made  respecting  the  last 
A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  both,  and 
u  a  thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  1. —  IVhen  the  verb  to  be  stands  between  a  singular  and -plu- 
ral nominative,  it  agrees  with  the  one  next  it,  or  with  the  one  which  is 
more  naturalnj  the  su/'ject  of  it;  as,  "The  wages  of  sin  (*■  death." 

X  RfLK  H. —  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  words  of  different  per 
sons,  coupled  with  And,  it  becomes  plural,  and  agrees  with  the  first 
person  when  I  or  We  i^s  mentioned;  and  with  the  second,  ichen  1  or  Wi 
ia  not  mentioned ;  as,  "  John  and  1  will  lend  vou  our  books."  Jameft 
and  you  have  got  your  lessons. 

U— 3 
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Rule  XIX. — It  is  ijnproper  to  use  both  a  noun 
and  its  pronoun  as  a  nominatice  to  the  same 
verb  ;  as, — Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman, 
he  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouVjle  ; — 
*omit  lie. 

EXERCISES. 

The  king  he  is  just.  The  men  they  \vei> 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speech. 
My  banks  they  are  furnished  wath  bees. 
Who,  instead  of  going  about  doing  good, 
they  are  perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mis- 
chief. Disappointments  and  afflictions,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  they  often  improve  us. 
Simple  and  innocent  pleasures  they  alone 
are  durable. 

t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  that  incense  which  has  been 
offered  up  to  him.  J  Man,  though  he  has 
great  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  fiom 
which  others  as  well  as  himself  might  re- 
ceive profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are  all 
within  his  own  breast. 

Ij  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell 
on  high  ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  liooks  of  steel. 

*  In  eome  casf^  wher<i  tlie  noun  is  hiahly  emphatical,  tlie  rej>rtition 
of  it  in  the  pronoun  is  not  only  allowable  b>it  evt-n  eitsant ;  as,  'J'Jie 
Lord  he  is  the  God.     1  Kin?",  xviii.  39  ;  see  al.-n  Deut.  xxxi.  6. 

t  It  oucht  to  be,  //  this  rule  had  been  observed,  a  neigiibuuring,  &C 

X  It  oujrht  to  be,  Thuv^h  man  has  ereat  variety,  tc. 

II  Rule. — It  ?>  improper  to  use  both  a  nnun  and  its  pronoun  as  aw 
objective  after  the  fame  verb;  thus  in  Deut.  iv. 3.  Your  rye^  JiavL  seen 
what  tlie  Lord  did  because  ot  Baal-p<'nr,  for  aJl  the  men  thai  Ibllowed 
Baal-fX'or,  the  Lord  thy  God  liath  dtt-lroyed  them  f  nuii  aiiiuiif;  you  ; 
them  \ii  bU|ierlluous,  as  a  transposition  of  the  last  clause  will  show 
thus,  Fonhe  Lord  hath  dcjiiroyed  ull  liie  men  Irom  among  yuu  Uial 
'•  'I'lwed  Haai  poar. 


Rule  XX. —  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  is  sometimes  used  as  the  nomina- 
tive to  a  verb;  as, — For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain.*  His  being  idle  was 
the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

EXERCISES. 

To  be  carnally  minded  are  death,  but  to 
be  spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very 
reasonable  to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from 
tumultuous  emotions,  is  the  best  preserva- 
tives of  health. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and 
kind  to  our  follow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious 
and  faithful  to  him  who  made  us,  admit 
not  of  any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  v/ell  in- 
formed mind. 


*  The  infinitive  is  equal  to  a  noun  ;  thus,  To  play  is  pl^asant,  and 
boys  love  tu  pl^v ;  are  equal  to,  Play  is  pleasant,  and  bnys  love  flay. 
—p.  64,  b. 

The  injin'7?re  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  participle;  as, 
To  advise  ;  To  attempt;  or  advising,  attempt ing ;  this  substitution  chd 
hp  made  only  in  the  beginning-  of  a  sentence. 

Note. — Part  of  a  sentence  is  ofien  used  as  the  ohjective  after  a  verb* 
ts,  "  You  will  sonn  find  that  the  world  does  not  perform  what  it  pro 
nises."  Wkat  will  you  find  ?  ^ns.  That  the  world  dot.'s  not  perform 
what  it  promises.  Therefore,  the  clause,  that  the  icorld  does  %^a  per- 
form, f,-c.  must  be  the  objective  !\.f\cr  find.  Did  I  not  tell  (to^  thee, 
that  thou  wouldst  bring  ine  to  ruin?  Here  the  clause,  that  th.^u  m^didtt 
itring  me  to  ruin,  is  the  objective  after  tell. 


Rule  XXI. — Double  comparatives  and  super- 
latives are  improper ;  thus, — Mine  is  a 
more  better  book,  but  John's  is  the  most 
best ;  should  be,  Mine  is  a  better  book,  but 
John's  is  the  best. 

EXERCISES. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweet- 
est in  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar 
than  John.  Tray  is  the  most  swiftest  dog. 
Absalom  was  the  most  beautifulest  man. 
He  is  the  *chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect ;  and 
his  father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

PROMISCUOUS    EXERCISES. 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom 
forms  another  argument  against  keeping 
bad  compan}'.  And  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over 
before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And 
God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  imajje,  af- 
ter our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  right- 
eous men  they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou 
be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The 
people,  therefore,  that  was  with  him,  when 
he  raised  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare 
record.  Public  spirit  is  a  more  *universal 
principle  than  a  sense  of  honour. 

*  Chief,  universal,  perfect,  true,  &.C.  impltj  tlie  siiperlative  degree 
A'iihoui  est  or  most.  In  laiifriiai^e  sublime  or  passionave,  however,  the 
woril  perfect  re(|iiirc«  the  superlative  form  to  jrive  it  ttTict.  A  lover 
enraptured  with  Ills  mistress  would  naturally  call  her  l!ie  most  perfect 
of  her  SIX. 

Superior  and  inferior  always  imply  comparison,  and  re-quire  to  afto 
Ibeiu. 


Rule  XXII. — Two  negatives  in  the  same  sert' 
tence  are  improper  ;*  thus, — I  cannot  by 
no  means  allow  it ;  should  he,  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  any  means 
allow  it. 

EXERCISES. 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  den 
.70thing.  We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day. 
He  will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not 
travel  no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor 
honours,  nor  no  such  perishing  things.  No- 
thing ncA'er  affected  her  so  much.  Do  not 
interrupt  me  thyself,  nor  let- no  one  disturb 
me.  I  am  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the 
proposal,  neither  at  present,  nor  at  any 
other  time. 

PROMISCUOUS    EXERCISES. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency and  freedom,  tempered  by  senti 
ments  of  decency,  and  the  love  of  order 
influence,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
the  minds  of  the  subjects  of  this  happy  re- 
puoi^c.  J' ames  and  I  am  cousins.  Thy  fa- 
ther ^  "?ierits  sets  thee  forth  to  view.  That 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit  not  of  any 
doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he  may  be 
less  industrious.  It  v»'as  v>'rote  extempore. 
Romulus,  which  founded  Rom.e,  killed  his 
brother  Remus. 

*  Snmetimps  the  twn  ni  gativps  are  intended  to  be  an  affirmativsi 
as,  JV'or  did  tfipy  rot  percfcive  biin  ;  that  is,  They  did  perceive  bim. 
In  tiiis  case  they  are  prnper. 

Wht-n  one  of  tiie  nesatives,  (such  as  dis,  in,  un,  im,  &c.)  is  joined 
to  aiiotlicr  word,  tht'two  negatives  form  a  pU-asing  and  delicate  va 
riety  of  expression  ;  as,  His  language,  though  simple,  is  not  inelegant/ 
that  is,  It  is  elegant. 
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RuJ  E  XXIII. — Adverbs  are  for  the  most  pu?i. 

^■placed  before  adjectives,  after  ve?'bs  active  or 
neuter,  andfrequeiithj  betweeii  the  auxiliary 
and  tJic  verb  ;  as, — He  is  very  attentive  ; 

•  She  behaves  well,  and  is  much  esteemed.'' 

EXERCISES. 

"We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by 
present  events.  He  unaffectedly  and  for- 
cibly spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by 
the  whole  assembly.  It  cannot  be  imperti- 
nent or  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  remonstrate. 
Not  only  he  found  her  employed  but  pleased 
and  tranquil  also.  In  the  proper  disposition 
of  adverbs,  the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be 
<;onsulted  as  well  as  the  sense. 

f  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings 
and  jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment. Having  Jnot  known,  or  having  not 
considered,  the  measures  proposed,  he  failed 
of  success.  He  was  determined  to  invite 
back  the  king,  and  to  call  together  his  friends. 

II  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowrv. 


*  TliJ5  is  but  a  gnieral  rule; :  for  it  is  impossible  to  jiivr-  an  exact  and 
detciiuinato  one  for  llu-  itlacinL'  of  adverbs  on  all  occasiotis.  'I'lie  easy 
flow  and  pprspicuiiy  of  llie  pinase  niijiht  to  be  chiefly  rejrarded. 

t  Tile  adverb  is  sometimes  jtlaced  with  proprieiy  before  the  verb,  or 
tt  ptinie  distaiic<!  after  it ;  as  The  women  voluntarily  cnvtrihuted  all 
their  riufis  and  jewels,  &c.    They  carried  their  projioiilion/nrr/icr. 

X  Xtit,  wli-n  it  qualifies  the  present  participle,  come-i  before  it. 

II  J\rever  is  often  improi)erly  used  for  ever;  thus, "  If  1  make  my  lianl 
pever  so  clean,"  should  be,  "  Krer  so  clean." 

93" '!'!>' note  in  former  editions,  stating  that  " //»/ is  rut  off  r.-<a 
ezceedinrriij  when  the  next  word  ends  in  /y,'  has  been  removed,  boi 
fcccausi'  it  properly  belonged  to  the 'i-^'h  rule,  and  because  it  was  in 
pome  degree  encouragin<:  a  nnnch  r  that  rule.  'J'wo  words  which 
«imI  in  hj,  succeeding  each  oilier,  areii.'deid  a  liUleoHV-nsive  to  ihe  e::i, 
but  rather  than  write  bad  srnmniar,  it  would  be  better  eiilirr  to  oflTenil 
it,  or  avoid  the  use  of  ncceiJinn/y  in  this  case  aliogeilier  :  and  instead 
of  sayini"  He  used  in-  cxreed iii <}ly  discreetly  "  say  "  Fie  uscdmevcry 
4lisrreetly,"  «)r,  if  ihai  is  not  sMon^  enough,  vary  the  expression. 
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Rule  XXIV. — Adjectives  shoula  %ot  he  used 
as  adverbs,  nor  adverhs  as  adjc'Aives ;  dm, — 
Remarkable  well,  for  remarkably  well ; 
and,  Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  in- 
firmities, instead  of  thy  frequent  infirnl- 
ties ;  or. 

Adverbs  'lualiCy  adjectives  and  verbs Adjectives  qualify  nouns. 

EXERCISES. 

They  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  tie  fought  bolder  than  his 
orother.  He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He 
was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is- 
now  near  exhausted  They  lived  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  prudence.  He  speaks 
very  fluent,  reads  excellent,  but  does  not 
think  very  coherent.  They  came  agreeable 
to  their  promise,  and  conducted  themselves 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  They  hoped  for 
a  soon  and  prosperous  issue  to  the  war. 

*  From  whence  come  ye  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheref 
are  you  going?  Bid  him  come  here  imme- 
dia'ely.  We  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He 
drew  up  a  petition,  wherej  he  too  frequent- 
ly represented  his  own  merit.  He  went  to 
London  last  j'ear,  since  when  I  have  not 
seen  him.  The  situation  where  1  found 
lim.     It  is  not  worth  his  while. 

'  IJri.r:  !. —  Fmm  slioiild  nntbe  Ueeu  ln'UiTV  he  nee,  thence  m\A  icfi^Tica', 
bfcniise  i'  IS  implied.  In  many  casen.  howt-ver,  the  oniissioM  of  /r»m 
tvoiilil  riiiil.  r  till-  laiigiiaiie  iiitultTfUiiy  siitrasid  di>!u;re.';ilile. 

t  Ki  i.K  II. — At'l^-r  vcrh<o\  imiium,  nuhcr,  thither  iiinl  ichither  atioulct 
be  iisi  (1.  H'i^i  luit  here,  there  and  ieA«— •- 

+  "ill  III. —  IVhmi  and  vhtie  mioniO  nrt\  bi^nsfd  as  nouns.  noricAw** 
ar..i  pM'j  (l^lti^ln  '^wd  a  relative  i.e  tot  -miohtch  4cc. —  t'oi  white.  K.  ii'.i5 
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Rui.E  XXV. —  Tlie  comparative  decree,  and 
the  vronoua  other  require  thciii  tUer  iliem, 
ana  such  requires  as ;  as.- -Greater  tlian  I. 
No  other  than.  he.     Such  o.>  do  welL* 

E  X  E  Pu  C  KS  h  ^.    ^ 

He  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides 
the  name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  per- 
sons who  need  ihy  assistance.  They  had  no 
sooner  risen  but  they  applied  themselves  to 
their  studies.  Those  savage  people  seemed 
to  have  no  other  element  but  war.  Such 
men  that  act  treacherously  ought  to  be 
avoided.  He  gained  nothing  farther  by  his 
speech,  but  only  to  be  commended  for  his 
eloquence.  This  is  none  other  but  the  gate 
of  paradise.  Such  sharp  replies  that  cost 
him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him  ib  no  more 
i)ut  to  acknovvledp;e  his  power. 

f  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is  the 
\veakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  hun  the 
bestjof  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  subjeci. 
Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daugliters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed 
Tane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 

*  Such,  meaning  cither  a  consequence  or  so  great,  retiuire?  that ;  as 
His  beliaviour  was  such,that  1  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  Siui 
ds  live  iiiHuence  of  money,  that  lew  can  resist  it. 

t  liULE. —  IVhen  two  objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  is  ffener- 
ally  used ;  but  when  more  than  ticn,  the  superlntire ;  as,  This  is  Uie 
younger  of  the  two;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

VVlien  the  tw^o  objects  form  -a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opp<ised  to 
«ach  other  as  to  require  than  before  the  last,  pom*-  respectable  writer* 
use  the  suiwrlative,  and  s.iy,  "James  is  the  wistsi  of  the  two."  '•  lie 
fc  the  weakest  of  the  two."'  The  superlative  is  olieii  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear ;  nor  is  the  sense  injured.  In  many  cast-s  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  comparative  form  renders  tiie  langua;;e  loo  stiffand  formal. 

X  A  comparison  in  which  mure  than  two  are  concerned,  n!a\  be  ex- 
jjressed  by  the  comparative  as  well  as  by  the  superlative;  and  in  some 
case?  better;  but  the  comparaiiv»»  considers  the  obji-cts  compand  a» 
vt»eloiife'ing  to  dijferent  classes  ;  while  the  superlative  compares  lliein  aa 
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Rule  XXVI. — A  pronoun  after  than  or  as^ 
either  agrees  with  a  verb  or  is  governed  hy 
a  verb  or  preposition  understood  ;  as, — He 
is  wiser  than  I  (am)  ;  She  loved  him  more 
than  (she  loved)  me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They 
are  greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so 
learned  as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we 
may  perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

fWho  betrayed  her  companion?  Not  me. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed?  Not  him :  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet  ?  He.  Who  bought  that  book  ? 
Him.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  He  and 
bis  sister.     Whos.,  pen  is  this?     IMine's. 

oicluded  in  one  class.  The  conipararive  is  uscil  ilius:  "Greece  was 
more  p<iii.<lii:d  tiiaa  anyorher  ria:  I'm  of  antiquity."  flereGrePcefanda 
by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  otiier  nations  of  antiqnity — She  was  none 
oi  \he  other  nation s — Slie  was  more  polislied  than  they.  Tlie  same 
idea  is  expressed  hy  the  sujwrlaave  when  the  word  other  is  left  out; 
thus,  "Gieece  was  the  most  |K)lislied  nation  of  antiquity."  H^jfg 
Greece  is  assi<:ned  the  liighcst  jilace  in  ihe  class  of  objects  a  mo  n^ia/i.cA 
she  is  niimhered — the  nations  of  antiquity — she  is  one  oflhein. 

*  VVIien  iclia  imniediaiely  folli.ws  than.  v.  is  used  inipn>|)erly  in  tlife 
rtijective  case;  as,  "Alfied.  than  whom  a  %n  ater  kins,  never  reijrned  :' 
kan  uhom  is  not  gramma;ical.  It  ouj;ht  to  he,  than  who;  h;  cau.*e  who 
iuhe  noniiriaiive  to  was  unders'ood. —  Thar,  whom  is  as  had  a  phrase 
as  "  He  is  taller  t«iH  Am."  It  is  true  tliat  so(ne  of  our  best  writers 
have  used  thnn  whom;  but  it  is  also  true,  tt  at  they  have  used  othei 
phras«s  v\  lii.  h  wc  ha\e  reji  cied  a-  uiigraniinatical  :  then  why  not  re 
ject  this  iiM)? — The  exr-rci-es  in  the  early  edi; '^ins  have  heen  excluded 

IIl'LIC. —  The  word  cotitainiug  the  answer  fj  r  <]uestiun,  must  be  in 
tLe  same  case  with  the  word  which  asks  it :  aj  ^  ho  said  that  7  1  'said 
it.)     IVhime  books  are  iliese  ?     Inhns  r  books  ) 
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Rule   XXA^II. — The   distributive  pronouns, 

each,  e^ie^y,  either,  neither,  agree  with 
nouns  and  verbs  in  the  singular  number 
only ;  as, — Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a 
favourable  situation  ;  Every  man  is  ac- 
countable for  himself;  Either  of  them  is 
good  enough.* 

EXERCISES. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date 
after  his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in 
their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Every  person,  whatever 
be  their  station,  are  bound  by  the  duties  of 
morality  and  religion.  Neither  of  those 
men  seem  to  have  any  idea  that  their  opi- 
nions may  be  ill-founded.  By  discussing 
what  relates  to  each  particular  in  their  or- 
der, we  shall  better  understand  the  subject. 
Are  either  of  these  men  your  tnend  ? 

t  And  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew 
a  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every 
hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

J  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king 
of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either 
of  them  on  his  throne. 

*  Kach  relates  to  two  or  more  objects,  and  signifies  both  of  lije  two, 
or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  siniily. 

t  Every  relates  to  r:iure  than  two  obj»  cts,  and  signifies  each  nne  ol 
them  all  lakeiiindividually.— It  is  quite  correct  losay,  iCrrry  s<z  mUUr 

&.C. 

Either  signifies  the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  J^eilher  i[ri|H)ri« 
not  either. 

X  Eitfier  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  enrh:  as.  On  eilhef 
tide  o(  the  river  was  there  liie  tree  of  life :  instead  of,  On  cuch  side  of 
•Jie  river. 
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Rule  XXVIII. — When  two  persons  or  things 
are  contrasted,  that  refers  to  the  first  men- 
tioned, and  this  to  the  last ;  as, —  Virtue 
and  vice  are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
light  and  darkness ;  that  ennoVjles  th 
mind,  this  debases  it. 

EXERCISES. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  tempta 
tions ;  this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  dis- 
contentment. Religion  raises  men  above 
themselves,  irreligion  sinks  them  ^eneath 
the  brutes  ;  that  binds  them  down  tv.,  a  poor 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth,  this  ex- 
alts them  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  canie  between  the  camp 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them, 
but  it  gave  light  to  these.  Moses  and  So- 
lomon were  men  of  the  highest  renown  : 
the  latter  was  remarkable  for  his  meek- 
ness, the  former  was  renowned  for  his  wis- 
dom. I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness 
to  mirth ;  the  former  I  consider  as  an  act. 
the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Body 
and  soul  must  part  ;  the  former  wings  its 
vvay  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter  drops 
Into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 

*  Former  and  latter  are  often  used  instead  of  that  and  this.  They 
are  alike  in  both  nuinbt-ri. 

That  and  this  are  seldom  applied  Xo  persons  ;  hn\.  former  and  latter 
are  applied  to  persons  and  ihinnrs  indi!H;rimiiiately.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  repetiiiou  of  the  noun,  is  j-referable  lo  either  of  tliem. 
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Rule  XXIX. — In  the  use  of  verbs  and  words 
that  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other, 
the  order  of  time  must  be  observed;  for 
example, — I  remember  him  these  many 
years,  should  be,  I  have  remembered  him 

EXERCISES. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three 
days.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and 
began  to  speak.  The  next  new  year's  day 
I  shall  be  at  school  three  years.  The  court 
laid  hold  on  all  the  opportunities  which  the 
weakne*ss  or  necessities  of  princes  afford  it, 
to  extend  its  authority.  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life.  His 
sickness  was  so  great  that  I  often  feared 
he  would  have  died  before  our  arrival.  It 
would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction  to 
relieve  him  from  that  distressed  situation. 

f  I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded 
my  son  according  to  his  merit.  We  have 
done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have 
done.  From  the  little  conversation  I  had 
with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man 
of  letters.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  re- 
ceived his  approbation  of  my  labours, 
intended  to  have  written  you  last  w^eek. 

*  Thfi  bpsl  perioral  rule  that  can  be  given,  is,  To  observe  ichat  the 
»ense  necessarily  rpquires. 

t  Ri'i.E. — ^Sfter  the  past  tense,  the  present  infinitive  [and  not  the  per 
feet)  sh)uld  be  used ;  as,  1  int-nfltd  tc  wriie  to  my  father,  ami  not  1 
kiteiided  to  have  wrliten; — for  however  Urns  it  now  is  -iiiice  I  ihr.iighl 
of  wrilins,  to  icrt'tc  was  then  present  to  me,  anil  must  still  be  considered 
»s  jtit-suiit  when  I  bring  l,ack  thai  time  and  the  ihouj-hta  of"  iu 


Rule  XXX. — It  is  improper  to  place  a  clause 
of  a  sentence  between  a  possessive  case  and 
the  word  which  usually  follows  it ;  thus, — 
She  began  to  extol  the  I'armer's,  as  she 
called  him,  excellent  understanding;  should 
he,  She  began  to  extol  the  excellent  un- 
derstanding of  the  farmer,  as  she  called 
him. 

EXERCISES. 

They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodi- 
gal's, as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extra- 
vagant conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed 
the  protector's,  as  they  called  him,  imperious 
mandates.  Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be 
traced  of  civil  society.  These  arc  David's, 
the  king,  priest,  and  prophet  of  the  Jewish 
people's  psalms.  This  is  Paul's  the  Chris- 
tian hero,  and  great  apostle  of  the  Gentile's 
advice. 

*  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they 
have  no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light 
we  view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspec- 
tion. On  whatsoever  side  they  are  contem- 
plated, they  appear  to  advantage.  Howso- 
ever much  he  might  despise  the  maxims  of 
the  king's  administration,  he  kept  a  total 
silence  on  that  subject. 

f  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat 
he  fruit  thereof  

*  Rule. — Whichsoiiver  and  whatsoever,  are  often  dicided  bv'uu 
interpusition  of  the  corresponding  word ;  thus,  U:i  wlnolisoovi^r  sidfl 
Uie  king  cast  his  eyes;  sJiould  be,  On  ir/iich  si<le  soever  the  kins,  &c. 

1  think  tiiisrule  uniieces!?ary,  it  not  improper,     livvoiiid  be  better  to 

fay,  Huwtver  beautiful,  &c. — See  my  re:u<iiav  K.  p.  1 -?.  Nns.  y47-8-y. 

t  fy/ffio  is  an  old  word  u.*eil  in5tea<l  of  he  that ;  us.  Whost,  inocketb 

"iie  poor,  reproacheth  liis  iJaker ;  it  should  he.  Ht  that  iiiuckeUt,  &C 

1>— 1 
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Rule  XXXI. — Before  nouns  of  places , 

To — is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  ;  as,  He  weni  to  Spain 
At — is  used  after  the  verb  to  he;  as,  I  was  at  Leith. 
In — is  used  before  names  of  countries  and  large  cities  ; 

as,  I  live  in  London,  in  Enjrland. 
A'. — Is  used  before  villages,  towns  and  foreign  cities  ;  a« 

lie  resides  at  Gretna  Green ;  at  York ;  at  Rome 

EXERCISES. 

They  have  just  arrived  in  Leith,  and  are 
going  to  Dublin.  They  will  reside  t\to 
months  at  England.  I  have  been  to  London, 
after  having  resided  at  France  ;  and  I  now 
live  in  Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed 
long  before  any  of  ihe  rest.  We  touched  in 
Liverpool  on  our  way  for  New- York.  He 
resides  in  Mavisbank  in  Scotland.  She  has 
lodgings  at  George's  vSquare. 

f  Ah !  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  O  happyl  us,, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  Woe's 
i,  for  1  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  iiiliabiiant  of  a  city,  p|iHakin«r  of  another's  residence,  says,  He 
Btays  in  Banlt  street;  or  if  the  word  number  be  used,  at  No  -  Prince'e 
Btreel. 

T  KcLE.— The  interject'ons  Oh  !  and  ^^h!  &.c.  generally  require  the 
objective  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  numinntive  of  the 
eecoiid  ;  as,  Ah  me!  O  thou  fool !  O  ye  hyj)ocrites:  Woe's  thuu,  wouUt 
be  improper ;  it  should  be,  Woe's  Uiee  ;  itial  is,  Woe  is  tu  tJiee. 

X  Interjections  sonietinif'S  require  the  objective  case  after  them,  but 
they  never  govern  it.  In  the  fir.-^t  ediiion  of  this  Grammar,  1  followed 
Wr.  Murray  and  others,  in  leaving  we,  in  the  exercises,  to  be  turned 
Into  U.I ;  but  that  it  should  be  jre,  and  not  m.«,  is  obvious;  because  it  is 
the  J^urn.  to  are  understood  ;  'J'hus,  Oh  happy  are  ice,  or,  Oh  we  are 
happy,  (being)  surrounded  with  .so  many  blessings. 

As  iuttijeciioiis,  owing  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emotiont 
of  the  n  ind  without  stopping  to  mention  the  circumstances  thai  jiro- 
duce  tlitin  ;  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur  are  very  ellip- 
tical, and  ilierefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understoml.  Me,  tot 
instance,  in  Jih  me,  is  governed  by  hcfallen  or  tipon  understood  ;  Un:s, 
jjh,  what  mi^cliief  lias  befallen  nie  or  coiue  upon  mc. 

Ok  is  used  to  e.T press  the  emotion  ni' pain,  gurrow  or  surprise.  Om 
(ucd  to  cipross  wijihinff,  ezclivmatum  or  a  direct  addrtst  to  a  penoD 
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Rule  XXXII. — Certain  words  and  phrases  must 
he  followed  with  appropriate  prepositions  ;  suchaSy 


Accuse  qf- 
Abhorrence  of 
Acquit  of 
Adapted  to 
Agreeable  to 
Averse  /o— "^p-"'"- 
Bestow  upon 
Boast  or  brag  of* 
Call  on  or  for 
Change  for 
ConCide  mf 
Conformable  to 
Compliance  icith 
Consonant  to 
Conversant,  with,  mP"^^- 
Dependent  upon — P"'"''- 
Derogation  frojn 
Die  of  or  hy 
Differ  fro7n 
Difficulty  in 
Diminution  of 
Disappointed  mor  o/'-p-"'- 
Di  sap  prove  oft 
Discouragement  to 
Dissent /ro7/i 
Eager  in 
Engased  in 
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Exception /rom 

Expert  at  or  in 

Fall  under 

Free  from 

Glad  of  or  at- 

Independent  of  or  on 

Insist  upon 

Made  of 

Marry  to 

Martyr  /or 

Need  of 

Observance  of 

Prejudice  against 

Profit  by 

Provide  tcith 

Reconcile  to 

Reduce  under  or  /o-p'*'^ 

Regard  to 

Replete  with 

Resemblance  to 

Resolve  on 

Swerve  yVo/TZ 

Taste  for  or  of— p-  '*°  '^ 

Think  0/ or  o'«—P-''"» 

True  to 

Wait  on 

Worthy  of^ 


*  Boast  is  often  uspd  without  of;  as,  For  if  1  have  boasted  any  thing. 

t  The  same  prepfjsitioii  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  generally  fol 
ows  the  noun  which  is  derived  from  it;  as,  Confide  in,  confidence  in; 
disposed  to  tyrannize,  a  disposition  to  tyranny  ;  independently  of. 

X  />is(ippruve  and  approve  are  frequently  ust'd  uitliouf  of. 

^\  Of  is  s«iiiietiines  omitted  and  sometimes  inserti-d  after  worthy. 

Many  of  theee  words  taKe  ntner  pri'(Misiiioiis  after  them  t<"(  express 
othiT  meanings  ;  Ihiis,  for  example.  Fall  in.  to  concur,  to  comply.  Fall 
•/f,  111  forsake.  Fall  out,  to  hauiien.  Fall  upon.,  to  attack.  Fall  to.  te 
iMrgiii  eagerly  to  cat,  to  apply  luuiself  to. 


Exercises  on  Rule  xxxii. 

He  was  totally  dependent*  of  the  papal 
crown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  be- 
traying the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed 
your  favours  to  the  most  deserving  persons. 
His  abhorrence  to  gaming  was  extreme.  I 
differ  with  you.  The  English  were  very 
different  then,  to  what  they  are  now.  In 
compliance  to  his  father's  advice.  He 
would  not  comply  to  his  measures.  It  is  no 
discouragement  for  the  authors.  The  wisest 
prinoes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  suffi- 
ciency, to  rely  upon  counsel.  Is  it  conson- 
ant with  our  nature  ?  Conformable  with 
this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred  text. 
Call  for  your  uncle. t 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He 
had  no  regard  after  his  father's  commands 
Thy  prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than 
they  thought  J  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it. 
Reconciling  himself  with  the  king.  No  re- 
semblance with  each  other.  Upon  such  oc- 
casions as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am 
engaged  with  writing.  We  profit  from  ex- 
perience. He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He 
is  resolved  of  going  to  ihe  Persian  court. 
Expert  of  his  work.     Expert  on  deceiving. 

*I)  epende7d,dcpeti(leiice,  are  spelleil  cillier  uiili  a  or  e  in  llie  last  syllable. 

t  Call  for  is  to  demand,  to  reqni'e.  Call  on  is  to  pay  a  short  visit,  ta 
request ;  as,  While  you  call  on  him— I  shall  call /or  a  hotiie  of  wine. 

Th'i  authorities  for  thmk  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  tqiial.  'I'he 
lattpr,  however,  abounds  more  in  iho  Scriptures  than  ilie  fornier ;  as, 
Think  on  nie  when  it  shall  be  wi-ll  with  iht-e:  Think  upon  nie  lor 
good  .  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  tc.  Jhhik  on  these  ihinjjs.  DtU 
tkiik  nf  is  perhaps  more  common  in  niodern  pnhliraiioiis. 


_ENGIJSH^YNTAX^ HS 

Exercises  on  Rule  xxxii. 
The  Romans  reduced  the  world*  to  their 
own  power.     He  provided  them  of  every 
thing.    We  insist  for  it.    He  seems  to  have 
a  laste  of  such  studies. 

He  died  for  tliirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any 
imputation.  You  are  conversantf  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  lo  walk  with  you.  When  we 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of 
vice.  1  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  ca- 
lamities. She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A 
^rict  observance  after  times  and  fashions 
This  book  is  replete  in  errors.  These  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  He  died  a 
mariyr  to  Christianity.  This  change  is  to 
the  betler.  His  productions  were  scrupul- 
ously exact,  and  conformable  with  all  the 
rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of  the 
sword.  She  finds  a  ditficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  vv-as  naturally  averse  || 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an 
aversion  from  subjection. 

*  Krdiice  under,  is  In  siibdui^  ia  oiher  c;u>f6  £/)  lulluWi  it ;  as,  To 
re<liic«'  til  ()raciJCH,  tn  rraciiiiiis,  &c. 

1  We  say  cimvertiant  w/fA  iiiHii,  in  tliiniii'.  A(ldi:5on  has  conversant 
amo/r^  the  wiiiinus  of  lilt;  most  \xA\\.v.  aiiilior?,  and  conversant  abuut 
Worldly  aflairs.     Conversant  wHk  ie  [irefi-rable. 

4.  \llnil  uf  is  fifrliaps  nio.-e  pnipir.  when  itu;  causp  of  joy  i.«  pome- 
thinu  jramedoi  |iii?:,e.vMi(i ;  and  g!a(l  nt,  when  >onielliinj5  befals  anottien 
an,  .'(iiiuri  wa>  r.vcecilii.'^ly  t!iad  c// the  gourd  ;  He  that  is  glad  at  mhi- 
ainili>-:«,  shall  nut  he  nnpniiislo-d. 

\\  .irer.-ti  and  arrrsion  re<itiire  t/t  after  Ihein,  ratlier  than  from;  bui 
•ullj  are  used,  and  suuieiimt'S  even  by  the  same  auinor. 
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Rule  XXXIII. — All  the  parts  of  a  senleno<^.  shoulfl  cor. 
respond  to  each  other,  and  a  regular  and  dependent 
construction  throughout  be  carefully  preserved.*  For 
example,  the  sentence,  "  He  was  more  beLoved.  but  no 
so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio,"  is  inaccunite  ;  becausa 
more  requires  than  after  it,  which  is  no-where  fouiiH  ia 
the  sentence.  It  should  be,  He  was  more  beloved  than 
Cinthio,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  arrangement 
should  be  careiully  attended  to. 

EXERCISES. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^  al- 
ready, or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  hinx 
He  was  guided  by  interests  always  diiier- 
ent^^,  sometimes  contrary  to  those  of  the 
community.  The  intentions  of  some  of 
these  philosophers,  nay  of  many,  might^  and 
probably  were  good.  No  person  was  ever 
so  perplexed'^  or  sustained"^  the  mortifica- 
tions as  he  has  done  to-day.  He  was  more 
bold  and  active^,  but  not  so  wise  and  sru- 
dious  as  his  companion.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work^  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is  as 
valuable^^  and  even  more  valuable^,  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  criti- 
cal learning  differ^-  among  oi  e  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  the  recovery 
of  the  empire  was  become  d(^sperate ;  no  wis- 
dom could  obviate  its  decadence.  H*^  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  a  suppositious  child. 

*  This  rule  is  scarcely  of  nny  value  as  a  rule:  fur  every  s<Mit»Mict 
on  this  page,  exci-pt  ilie'lasl  two',  may  Iw  cnrr-CK-d  liy  ih>'  pn  r.diug 
rules,  as  the  n'fereuce  liy  siuall  ficun-s  will  slinw;  but  it  has  b«<  ii  re- 
tattled,  Ixcause  wlierf  twn  wnnls  ritjuire  a  ilitiin-ut  cdusiiu' !i<»!i,  n 
will  tend  to  cnrrt  ct  the  c<  luumn  error  uf  furffeiiiui;  ilib  cousiruciiou  c. 
the  foruier  word,  and  adlicring  lo  ihal  of  ihe  lauer 


lluLE  XXXIV. — A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singular 

nnmi  er  only.  The*[s  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers. 
The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a  whole 

gp^cirs;  and  before  the  namesof  mineral.-, metals, arts, &.c. 
The  itst  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative  should  have  no 

article  when  they  both  refer  to  one  person  ;  as,  He  is  a 

better  reader  than  writer. 
To  use  the  articles  properly,  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 

but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 
Examples  of  lb<j  improper  use  and  oinissioii  of  the  anicles. 

EXERCISES. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control 
his  passions.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  crc'.ition. 
Wisest  and  best  men  are  sometimes  be- 
trayed into  errors.  We  must  act  our  part 
with  a  constanc3%  though  reward  of  our 
constancy  be  distant.  There  are  some 
evils  of  life,  which  equally  affect  prince  and 
people.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ; 
but  extends  its  influence  over  so  much  of 
outward  conduc^  as  to  form  the  great  and 
material  part  of  a  character.  At  worst,  I 
could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand.  The 
profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found  to 
be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  neighbour. 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying 
a  little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold 
a  breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity 
h  punishing  the  olFender. 

*  Tlif  is  used  bf.-fore  an  individual  representing  the  wlinle  of  its  spe- 
cies, wlien  compared  witli  another  individual  representing  another 
Bpfccif-s;  thus,  The  dog  i.*  a  more  sr.iteful  anhnal  than  the  cat;  i.  e. 
JiU  d.i^s  are  moe  gratefid  tlian  cats. 

^A  nice  distinciion  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by  the  use  or  am'iB- 
^u  of  the  arutlea.  If  I  say,  he  beliaved  witha|;u:o  reverencfi;  [  praiM 
kiim  a  little.    If  I  say,  he  behaved  w\tii  little  reverence  ;  I  blame  hia^ 


Rule  XXXV.— An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words,  is 

frequently  admitted.     Thus,  instead  of  sayin^r,  |Je  was 

a  learned  man,  he  was  a  wise  md.n,  and  lie  was  a  good 

man  ;  we  say,  He  was  a  learned,  wise,  and  good  man. 

EXERCISES. 

A  house  and  a  garden.    The  laws  ofGod 
and  the  laws  of  man.    Avarice  and  cunning 
may  acquire   an  estate  ;   but  avarice  and 
cunning  cannot  gain  friends.     His  crimes 
had  brought  him  into  extreme  disrress,  and 
extreme  perplexity.  He  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  aflectionate  sister.    By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  en- 
mity,  and  we  incur   contempt.      Genuine 
virtue  supposes  our  benevolence  to  b^  stren- 
gthened and  to  be  confirmed  by  principle. 
He  is  temperate,  he  is  disinterested,  he  is 
benevolent.     Perseverance  in  laudable  pur- 
suits, will  reward  all  our  toils,  and  will  pro- 
duce elfects  beyond  our  calculation.     We 
often  commend  imprudently,  as  well  as  cen- 
sure imprudently.   Destitute  of  principle,  he 
regarded  neither  his  family  nor  his  iViends. 
nor  his  reputation.    He  insulted  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  company.'   The 
temper  of  him  who  is  ahvavs  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  will  be  often  ruffled  and  will 
be  often  disturbed. 

*  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  no 
regard  it.      They  must  be   punished,  and 
they  shall  be  punished.    We  succeeded,  but 
they  did  not  succeed. 

We  hdve  (lone  it,  but  Uiou  li;isi  not;  i.  e.  Uiou  haul  iiul  dvtu  it    ' 
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Rule  XXXVI An  ellipsis  is  not  allowable  token  it  would 

obscure  the  sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attenaed 
with  an  improprietir,  for  example,  "AVe  speak  that  wft 
do  know,  and  ic^Uiythat  we  have  seen,"  should  be. 
We  speak  that  which  we  do  know,  and  testity  that 
which  we  have  seen. 

EXERCISES. 

*'  A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune  ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be 
cast  down.  A  house  andj  orchard.  A  horse 
and  ass.  A  learned  and  amiable  young  man. 
I  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  lied  from  me. 
A  taste  for  useful  knowledge  will  proviSe 
for  us  a  great  and  noble  entertainment  when 
others  leave  us.      They  enjoy  also  a  free 
constitution  and  laws.      The  captani  had 
several  men  died  in  his  ship  of  the  scurvy. 
I  must,  however,  be  so  candid  to  own  I  have 
'been  mistaken.      The  sacrifices  of  virtue 
will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter,  but 
recompensed  even  in  this  life.     Oh,  Piety  ! 
Virtue  !  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms  !      That   is  a  property   most   men 
have,  or  at  least  may  attain.     There  is  no- 
thing men  are  more  deficient  in,  than  know- 
iiiD-  Their  own  characters.    Why  do  ye  that 
which  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath 
days  ?     Neither  has  he,  nor  any  other  per- 
sons, suspected  so  much  dissimulation. 

*  A  noble  spirit  rli^daineth,  &c.  should  be,  Ji  man  <«,"«'' '.^.^P/jJ* 
disdleth,  &c.  This  will  re.uler  the  ^^''tence  <|ons,ste ut  .,J^h  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  with  common  sense;  lo  talk  of  t.ie  j,.ui  ot  a 

'^^Tlie  anicle'1'.ein"  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  b.^onr,es  un- 
np  e  'uy  exie  ,;  when  a  di /rent  forn,  of  it  ^Y^^'^^:  "^  }^. 
»>uJ  an  orchard-  an.l  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  reqMirfc,  a  ..pcu 
Soir  iiS^No;  oidy  the  year,  but  the  day  and  the  hour  were  appouiteti 


Construction. 

Die  fniir  following  line.*  are  construed  by  way  of  example. — The) 
were  parstd  at  page  54.  They  are  construed  here,  because  the  pupl 
Bliould  now  be  able  to  apply  the  Rules  ol  i»yntax 

Oh  how  stiippndous  was  the  power 
That  raised  me  with  a  word  ; 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

Hotv  stupendous,  adverb?  are  for  the  most  part  placed  before 
adjectives,  ^c.  A  poicer  is  understood  tlius  ;  stupendous  a 
power, ^  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — A  poicci',  the  article 
a  is  used  before  noans  in  the  singular  number  only— /Ac  pmcer^ 
the  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers — tlie  pov:er  uas,  a 
verb  agrees  with  its  nominative — ihe  poicer  that,  the  relative 
agrees  with  its  anlecedent,  ^c.  That  miffed,  a  verb  agrees 
with  ite-  riom. — Rabedme,  an  active  verb  governs  the  objective 
case — If'ith  a  icord,  prepositions  govern  the  objective—^ 
word—yl  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singular,  Arc.  {During 
is  understood)  during  every  duy,  prepositions  govern  the  ob 
jective  CAse— Every  day,  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun — 
Day  and  hour,  conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns ;  for  hour  is  governed  by  during  understood 
again — £rfri/ /jour,  an  adjective  agrees,  ^c.—Jiein,  a  verb 
agrees  with  its  nominative — Upon  Vie  Lord,  prepositions  go- 
vern the  objective  case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  hi^,  her,  crur,  your,  Uieir 
and  its,  must  be  construed  exactly  like  nouns  in  the  possessive 
case,  tor  a  pronoun  ia  an  e.xact  resetTiblance  of  a  noun  in  every 
thing  but  one;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of  an  adjective  belbre 
it  like  a  noun. 

His  is  equal  to  John's,  and  her  to  Ann^s,  and  their  to  the 
mm's,  in  the  following  sentences: 

John  lost/jjs  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves.  Ann  found 
her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  Ibund  Ann's  book.  The  men  took  otlf/jci^" 
hats,  i.e.  The  men  took  oil"  the  men's  hats.  The  garden  is 
productive,  and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  garden's  fruit.  In 
all  these  case.*,  and  in  such  phrases  as,  mi/ house — thy  field — 
pur  lands — ^'ourestates — //(fir  property — it-Aosf  horse,  the  rul 
is,  "  When  two  nouns  come  together,  signil'ying  diiieren 
things,  the  tirst  is  put  in  the  possessive  case." 

*  It  isin)pos.>;ible  to  construe  bad  prainniar.  .6nd  here  is  so  very 
vaguely  used,  that  the  rule  "Conjunctions  couple  the  same  irioiMls  aud 
tenses  of  verbs,  and  tlie  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronoims,"  will  not 
apply  in  this  passage.  From  the  sen.-ie,  ii  is  evident  tliat  And  should 
be  Yea,  nit-anir.^  jiot  only  so,  Itul—vwry  day,  ice. 

t  Or,  how  stu()endoiis  the  power  ica-s ;  but  it  is  certainly  better  to 
Buppiy  a  poicer,  thus  :  O  how  stupendous  a  power  was  iJie  power  that 
raised  me  wiili  a  word. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES 

on  TUB 

RULES     OF    SYNTAX. 


John  writes  pretty.  Come  here  James, 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas  ?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our 
ideas  are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  pre- 
sent at  last  meeting  ?  He  need  not  be  in 
so  much  haste.  He  dare  not  act  otherwise 
than  he  does.  Him  whom  they  seek  is  in 
the  house.  George  or  I  is  the  person.  I'hey 
or  he  is  much  to  be  blamed.  The  troop 
consist  of  fifty  men.  Those  set  of  books 
was  a  valuable  present.  A  pillar  sixty  foot 
high.  His  conduct  evinced  the  mos«  ex- 
treme vanity.  These  trees  are  remarkable 
tall.  He  acted  bolder  than  was  expected. 
This  is  he  who  I  gave  the  book  to.  Eliza 
always  appears  amiably.  She  goes  there 
to-morrow.  From  whence  came  they  1  Who 
do  you  lodge  with  now  ?  He  was  burn  at 
London,  but  he  died  in  Bath.  If  he  Le  sin- 
cere I  am  satisfied.  Her  father  aud  her 
were  at  church.  The  master  requested  him 
and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is.no  more 
but  his  due.  Flatterers  flatter  as  lon^,  and 
no  longer  than  they  have  expectations  of 
gain.  John  told  the  same  story  as  you  told. 
This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I  have  ever 
seen 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 

I.et  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She 
is  {ree  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  ar 
unjust.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  tho. 
3'oungest  of  his  brothers.  You  was  very 
kind  to  him,  he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what 
does  thou  think  of  him  now  ?  James  is  one 
of  those  bo3^s  that  v/as  kept  in  at  school,  for 
bad  behaviour.  Thou,  James,  did  deny  the 
deed.  Neither  good  nor  evil  come  of  them- 
selves. We  need  not  be  afraid.  He  ex- 
pected to  havr  gained  more  by  the  bargain. 
You  should  drink  plenty  of  goat  milk.  It 
was  him  who  spoke  first.  Do  you  like  ass 
milk  ?  Is  it  me  that  you  mean  ?  Who  did 
you  buy  your  grammar  from  ?  If  one  takes 
a  wrong  method  at  first  setting  out,  it  will 
lead  them  as! ray.  Neither  man  nor  w^oman 
were  present.  1  am  more  taller  than  you* 
She  is  the  same  lady  who  sang  so  sweetly 
After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion, 
I  lived  a  pharisee.  Is  not  thy  wickedness 
great?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite?  There 
was  more  sophists  than  one.  If  a  person 
have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  shouU 
have  some  experience.  If  this  were  hi 
meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidel- 
ity and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice. 
His  associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to 
mark  the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy 
rod  and  thv  stall'  thev  comfort  ine. 


Promiscuous  E.xercises. 

And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes, 
they  saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only.  Strive  not 
with  a  man  without  cause,  if  he  hav^e  done 
thee  no  harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned 
he  captain  against  it.  Now  both  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  had  given  a  command- 
ment, that  if  any  man  knew  where  he  were, 
he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  him. 
The  girl  her  book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is 
not  me  who  he  is  in  love  with.  He  which 
commands  himself,  commands  the  whole 
world.  Nothing  is  more  lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spirituous 
liquors  this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace 
and  contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty 
or  riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After 
who  is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The 
reciprocations  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween he  and  I,  have  been  many  and  sincere. 
Abuse  of  mercies  ripen  us  for  judgement. 
Peter  and  John  is  not  at  school  to-day. 
Three  of  them  was  taken  into  custody.  To 
study  diligently  and  behave  genteely,  is 
commendable.  'J'he  enemies  who. we  have 
most  to  fear  are  those  of  our  own  hearts. 
Regulus  was  reckoned  the  most  consum- 
mate warrior  that  Rome  could  then  produce. 
vSuppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh  accessioiia 
of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 

Surely  thou  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  can  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijah 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is 
reading.  Trust  not  him  \vhom  you  know 
is  dishonest.  I  love  no  interests  but  that 
of  truth  and  virtue.  Every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  continu 
ally.  No  one  can  be  blamed  for  taking  due 
care  of  their  health.  They  crucified  him, 
and  two  others  with  him,  on  cither  side  one, 
and  Jesus  in  the  midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Virgil.  He  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthquake  which 
made  the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said 
to  vSolomon,  Wisdom  and  knowledge  is 
granted  unto  thee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend 
him  for  justifying  hisself  when  he  knows 
that  his  conduct  was  so  very  improper.  He 
was  very  much  made  on  at  school.  Though 
he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered.  If  he  is  alone 
tell  him  the  news  ;  but  if  there  is  anybody 
with  him,  do  not  tell  him.  They  ride  faster 
than  us.  Though  the  measure  be  myste- 
rious, it  is  worthy  of  attention.  If  he  does 
bur  approve  my  endeavours,  it  will  be  an 
ample  reward.  Was  it  him  who  came  last? 
Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I  my  fair  one  dwell. 
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Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his 
charactc ;  and  station  in  life.  His  argu- 
ments were  exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoke 
three  words  on  that  subject.  The  ant  and 
the  bee  sets  a  good  example  before  dronish 
boys.  Neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupts good  manners.  Hannibal  was  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  whom  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  middle  station  of  life  seems 
to  be  the  most  advantageously  situated  for 
gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the 
observing  which  you  may  avoid  mistakes. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a 
duke.  My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I 
do  not  hold  my  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches 
us  to  speak  proper.  She  accused  her  com- 
panion for  having  betrayed  her.  1  will  not 
dissent  with  her.  Nothing  shall  make  me 
swerve  out  of  the  path  of  duty  and  honour. 
Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ?  \Yho  are  you  look- 
ing for  ?  It  is  a  diminution  to,  or  a  deroga- 
tion of  their  judgement.  It  fell  into  their 
notice  or  cognizance.  She  values  herself 
for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which  I  am 
much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  see  the 
coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  re- 
semblance of  him.  Every  thing  that  we 
here  enjoy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an 
end.     It  is  not  him  they  blame  so  much- 
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No  people  has  more  faults  than  they  tl  at 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Dra,co 
is  said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It 
is  so  clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  ex- 
plain it.  vShe  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The 
more  greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments 
are,  the  more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and 
the  more  less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has 
their  own  faults,  and  every  one  should  en- 
deavour to  correct  their  own.  Let  your  pro- 
mises be  few,  and  such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caesar  and  An- 
tony were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord. 
Their  being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age 
at  enmity  with  all  restraint,  have  been  the 
reason  why  many  have  hated  books  all 
tV'cjir  lives.  There  was  a  cotlee-house  at 
t'>at  end  of  the  town,  in  which  several  gen- 
tlemen used  to  meet  of  an  evening.  Do  not 
despise  the  state  of  the  poor,  lest  it  becomes 
your  own  condition.  It  was  his  dury  to 
have  interposed  his  authority  in  an  atfair 
of  so  much  importance.  He  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  frequented  the  house  and  con- 
versed with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional 
club,  were  invited  to  pass  an  evening  when 
they  thought  fit.  The  winter  has  not  been 
so  severe  as  we  expected  it  to  have  been. 
The  rest  (of  the  stars)  in  circuit  walls  chifl 
universe.  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  honcp 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him. 
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A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
them  robbery  or  murder.  She  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sister 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed 
in  their  respective  occupations.  He  repents 
him  of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me, 
and  not  him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him  ? 
I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  shall  suffer  no 
injury.  I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  whole- 
some discipline,  and  who  recommend  it  to 
others  ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes 
severity,  or  who  object  to  mild  and  generous 
treatment.  This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in 
a  right  place  enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly 
asserted  by  Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  To  do  to  oth- 
ers as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us 
it  is  our  duty.  This  grammar  was  purchased 
at  Ogle's  the  bookseller's.  The  council  was 
not  unanimous.  Who  spilt  the  ink 

upon  the  table  ?  Him.  Who  lost  this  book  ? 
Me,  Whose  pen  is  this.  Johns.  There  is 
in  fact  no  impersonal  verbs  in  any  language. 
And  he  spitted  on  the  ground,  and  anointed 
Lis  eyes.  Had  I  never  seen  ye,  I  had  never 
known  ye.  The  ship  Mary  and  Ann  were 
ic'Stored  to  their  ov/ners.  If  we  consult  the 
Lnprovement  of  mind,  or  the  health  of  body, 
ii  is  well  known  exercise  is  the  great  instru- 
ment for  promoting  both.  A  man  may  see 
g,  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture  as 
well  as  read  them  in  a  description. 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  right 
hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  me  the 
reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife,  she 
shall  be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak  of, 
it  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I  not 
tell  thee,  O  thee  infamous  wretch  !  that 
thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only 
the  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's 
opinion  also,  favoured  his  cause.  It  was 
the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
suff'er  great  calamities.  That  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  England's.  Lord  Fever- 
sham  the  general's  tent.  This  palace  bad 
been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's.  They 
did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomina- 
tion of  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  of  me»n's.  The  mighty  rivals  are 
now  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of  William 
making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
sufiering.  This  picture  of  the  k.ng's  does 
not  much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of 
he  king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He 
who  committed  the  oflence,  thou  shouldst 
correct,  not  I,  who  am  innocent. 

*  Rule.  It  is  imjn-oper  to  use  a  neuter  verb  tn  the  passive  fnnn.  II1U8, 
1  am  purposed— He  is  arrived:  should  be,  I  luive  purposed — He  hot 

arrived From  this  rule  there  nre  a  number  of  exceplion«:  for  iB 

Is  allowable  to  say,  He  is  ccuio     She  is  gone,  fee 
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But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus 
came.  I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and 
chequered  pilgrimage  have  enabled  me  to 
make  on  man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  i 
returned  to  America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  wo- 
man, whom,  if  we  do  not  flatter,  she  will 
be  disgusted.  In  his  conduct  was  treachery, 
and  in  his  words  faithless  professions.  The 
orators  did  not  forget  to  enlarge  themselves 
on  so  popular  a  subject.  He  acted  con- 
formable with  his  instructions,  and  cannot 
be  censured  justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who 
it  was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive. Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich 
or  the  great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly 
their  honours,  beauty  and  riches,  for  that 
more  quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou 
art  now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes,  and 
florid  views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tranquil- 
ity. Many  persons  will  not  believe  but 
what  they  are  free  from  prejudices.  I  will 
lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take  my  rest. 
This  word  I  have  only  found  in  Spenser 
The  /king  being  apprized  of  the  conspiracy 
he  fled  from  Jerusalem 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 

A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate 
and  weaken  the  mind.  James  was  resolved 
to  not  indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  am- 
usement. They  admired  the  countryman's, 
as  they  called  him,  candour  and  upright- 
ness. The  pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion, 
differ  from  those  of  another.  The  court  of 
Spain,  who  gave  the  order,  were  not  aware 
of  the  consequences.  There  was  much 
spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  suspend  my  de- 
cision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves, — 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes  : 
that  binds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable 
speck  of  perishable  earth, — this  opens  for 
them  a  prospect  to  the  skies.  Temperance 
and  exercise,  howsoever  little  they  may  be 
regarded,  they  are  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving health.  To  despise  others  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  or  to  value  ourselves 
for  our  wealth,  are  dispositions  highly  cul- 
pable. This  task  was  the  easier  performed, 
Irom  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  enga- 
ged in  it.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates 
of  virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true  honour. 
As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own 
obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him.  And 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Riches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  I 
received  his  letter. 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 
When  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  tor 
some  time  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  hini 
or  not.  Are  you  living  contented  in  spirit- 
ual darkness  ?  The  company  was  very  nu- 
merous. Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have 
fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth  mis- 
chief by  a  law '(  Where  is  the  security  that 
evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They  each 
bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let  no 
comtbrter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six  yea.rs 
older  than  him.  They  were  obliged  to  con- 
tribute more  than  us.  The  Barons  iiad 
little  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
their  families.  The  sewers  (shores)  must  be 
kept  so  clean,  as  the  water  may  run  away. 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  professioii. 
Nobody  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
behaved  unkinder  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request,  I  send  this  letter.  She 
is  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  a?  docile 
as  his  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but 
this.  He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom 
was  Mai^^  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James.  My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they 
were  called.  The  army  were  drawn  up  in 
haste.  The  public  is  respectfully  inlbrmed 
that,  &c.  Tlie  friends  and  amusement-* 
which  he  preferred  corrupted  his  morals. 
Each  must  answer  for  themselves.  Hen- 
ry, though  at  first  he  showed  an  unwil- 
lingness, yet  afterwards  he  granted  iiic  re* 
que«t. 
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Him  and  her  live  very  happily  together. 
She  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  her  ne^v 
dress.  She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  them. 
Maria  is  not  iis  clever  as  her  sister  Ann 
Though  he  promises  ever  so  solemnly, 
will  not  believe  him.  The  full  moon  was 
no  sooner  up,  in  all  its  brightness,  but  he 
opened  to  them  the  gate  of  paradise.  It 
rendered  the  progress  very  slo^v  of  the 
new  invention.  This  book  is  Thomas', 
that  is  James'.  Socrates's  wisdom  haj 
been  the  subject  of  many  a  conversation. 
Fare  thee  well,  James.  Who,  who  has 
the  judgement  of  a  man,  would  have  drawn 
such  an  inference  ?  George  was  the  most 
diligent  scholar  whom  I  ever  knew.  ] 
have  observed  some  children  to  use  deceit. 
He  durst  not  to  displease  his  master.  The 
hopeless  delinquents  might,  each  in  their 
turn,  adopt  the  expostulatory  language  of 
Job.  Several  of  our  English  vrords,  some 
centuries  ago,  had  different  meanings  to 
those  the}^  have  now.  And  I  was  afraid, 
and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth  : 
lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  \Yitb 
this  booty  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  tc 
believe  that  neither  he  nor  his  mastei 
were  known.  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  I  have  been  at  Lon- 
don. 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 

Which  of  the  two  masters,  says  Seneca, 
shall  we  most  esteem  ? — he  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will 
Jash  them  severely  for  not  repeating  their 
essons  as  they  ought?  The  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it.  For  if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to 
that  he  hath  not.  If  a  brother  or  a  sister 
be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding 
if  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  pro- 
fit ? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  se- 
verity to  her  maids  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
were  negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a 
slip  in  their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve 
her  but  burning  the  poor  girls  alive.  He 
had  no  master  to  instruct  him :  he  had  read 
nothing  but  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  received  no  lessons  from 
the  Socrates's,*  the  Plato's,  and  the  Confu- 
cius's  of  the  age.  They  that  honour  me,  I 
will  honour.  For  the  poor  always  ye  have 
with  you. 

*  'J'lie  possessive  case  must  not  bo  use')  for  the  plural  inimlier  in 
this  quotation  from  Barun  Hiiik-r's  Li'liers  to  liis  DaiitrlitHr,  liie  jirof)ei 
names  ^lioultl  liave  been  pliiralized  like  coirimou  noiins ;  tlius,  ttom 
Ihe  Socrateses,  the  Platoes.  and  the  Confucius'C-s  oJihf  a^e 
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The  first  Christians  of  the  Gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from 
a  state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of 
entire  ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament. 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a 
dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loy- 
alty as  was  expected. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what 
it  was  that  nature  had  beslowed  upon  him 
more  bountifully  thau  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he 
was  accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him 
from  his  bonds. 

Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear, 

Here  stormed  contention,  and  here  fury  frowned. 

The  Cretan  javelin  reached  him  from  afar, 

And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car. 

Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording 
only  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always 
with  it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyt  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  booi 
for  two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have 
written  a  poem. 

*  Accuse  requires  of  before  the  crime,  and  by  before  the  person  ac 
cusins. 

T  Tliis  seiucrice  expresses  one  meanins  asit  stands.  It  lu^y  be  made 
to  expreiis  oUier  four  by  placing  uiUy  after  me,  or  loa^    ir  tmrk^  oi 
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A  very  slow  child  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  tin>es  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  per- 
3eptive  faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain 
those  powers  of  conception  which  are  ef^sen- 
tial  to  taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversatiop  for 
the  inquiry  after  truth,  ifhe  be  exceedingly 
reserved  ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of 
his  knowledge  ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dog- 
matical in  his  opinions;  ifhe  be  one  who 
always  affects  to  outshine  all  the  company  ; 
if  he  be  fretful  and  peevish ;  if  he  affect  wit, 
and  is  full  of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind, 
That  Heaven  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so 
useful  as  discretion. 

Mr-  Locke  having  been  introduced  by 
l^rd  Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
Lam  and  Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblc- 
iiien,  instead  of  conversing  with  the  philo- 
sopher on  literary  subjects,  in  a  very  short 
time  sat  down  to  cards. 
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Bad  Arrangement. 

It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have 
neither  head  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who 
by  dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape,  ren- 
ter themselves  ridiculous  and  contemptible 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake 
of  their  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each 
other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though 
in  trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify 
our  vanity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole 
admirably  observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes, 
He  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  the 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that 
have  passed  between  the  nation  of  authors, 
and  that  of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  I  And  when  they  had 
looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away  :  for  it  was  very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find, 
after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served 
me  for  an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  is  not  applic- 
able to  the  point. 
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Promiscuous  Exercises. 

Bad  Arrangenieiit.* 

The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part 
of  it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished 
to  the  ground,  so  that  travellers  are  unable 
to  say  where  Carlhage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
twelve  years  after  the  second  Puuic  war, 
and  two  after  it  had  been  began. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young 
Emperor  Nero  pronounced  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, and  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods, 
who  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  dealh-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
published,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a 
little  before  his  death. 

The  first  care  of  Aurelius  was  to  marry 
his  daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius 
Pompplanus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards 
accomplices  in  their  design,  they  set  upon 
Maximin  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent, 
and  slew  both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had 
made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  without  any 
opposition. 
Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
nd  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had 
invaded  Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 

*  The  exprcispson  thi*  pagp  are  al^  extracted  from  the  octavo  edition 
of  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  from  whicli  many  more  miclit  he  eol 
It  U5  amazing  liow  many  mistakes  even  our  most  popular  authors  liav« 
made. 
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Amriguity. 
You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

This  may  mean  eitlier  that  you  suppose  liim  youngef 
than  I  am,  or  that  you  suppose  liira  to  be  younger  than 
suppose  him  to  be. 

Parmcnio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Phih'p,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way 
into  Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himself  refers  to 
Parmenio,  and  means  that  he  had  not  only  served  Philip, 
but  he  had  served  himself  at  the  same  time.  Tills  how- 
ever is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  we  arrange  it 
thus,  the  meaning  will  appear  :  "  Parmenio  had  not  only 
served  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity, 
but  he  had  served  Alexander  himself,  and  was  the  first 
that  opened  the  way  for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces 
under  ihe  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a 
man  of  rare  valour. 

Who  was  a  man  of  rare  valour  ?  The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian we  should  suppose  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belisarius.  The 
sentence  should  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of 
rare  valour,  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  empe- 
ror Justinian  the  First." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to 
abandon  his  friends. 

Wliether  were  they  his  oicn  friends  or  his  Jather's 
whom  Lisias  promised  never  to  abandon  ?  If  his  own,  it 
should  be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  1  will 
never  abandon  my  friends.  If  his  father^s,  it  should  be, 
Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  dban> 
don  your  iriejids. 


Lmproper  Expressions. 

Tautology,  or  the  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word 
already  fully  expressed,  is  improper. 

EXERCISES. 
The  Matter  end  of  that  man  shall  be  peace. 
WKenecer  I  try  to  improve,  I  ialways  find  I  can  do  it. 

saw  il  in  here — I  saw  it  here. 
lie  was  fin  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  to  him. 
Give  me  both  of  them  books — give  me  both  those  books.* 
They  hoth  met— They  met. 

I  never  fail  to  read  whenever  I  can  get  a  book — when. 
You  must  return  fback  immediately. 
First  of  all  I  shall  say  my  lesson — First  I  shall  say,  Sec 
Before  I  do  that  I  must  f first  finish  this. 
He  plmiged  idoicn  into  the  water. 
Read  from  here  to  there — from  this  place  to  that. 
Lift  iup  your  book.     He  mentioned  it  iover  again. 
This  was  the  luckiest  accident  of  all  fathers. 
I  ran  after  him  a  little  way;  but  soon  returned  tiac/t  f  again 
I  cannot  tell  t/or  ichy  he  did  it. 

Learn  ffrom  hence  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 
Where  shall  I  begin  ffrom  when  I  read. 
We  must  do  this  last  fof  fall.     Hence  f therefore  I  say. 
I  found  nobody  felse  hut  him  there. 
Smoke  ascends  fup  ii,to  the  clouds. 
Wc  hastily  descended  fduinn  from  the  mountain. 
He  raised  fup  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
"NVe  were  f mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 
It  should  fever  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 
As  sftou  as  I  awoke  I  rose  fup  and  dressed  rnyself. 
I  leave  town  in  the  flatter  end  of  July. 

[HF  Avoid  the  folloicing  vulgar  phrases. — Behoof,  be- 
hest, fell  to  work,  wiierewithall,  quoth  he,  do  away,  long 
winded,  chalked  out,  pop  out,  lulitt  needs,  gotridof,  han- 
ded down,  self  same,  pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him 

the  wink,  pitcl'.ed  upon. Subject  matter  is  a  detestable 

phrase — Subject.^ 

t  Tlip  word  ininieuiately  after  the  dagger  is  to  be  omitted  because  i 
8  S1ip:Tflili)ii<. 
•  Tlicse,  if  tJie  person  lias  tliemin  Iiia  hand. 
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Improper  Expressions. 
My  every  hope,  should  be  All  my  hopes. 
Frequent  oj>portunity,  Frequent  opportunities. 

Who  finds  hull  in  money  ?      AVho  finds  him  money  ? 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  He  put  it  into  his  pock'^'t. 

No  less  than  fifty  persons,  No  fewer  than  fifty  persons 
The  two  first  steps  are  new,  The  first  two  steps  are  new 
All  over  the  country,  Over  all  the  country. 

Be  that  as  It  will.  Be  that  as  it  viny. 

About  two  years  back,  About  two  years  aso. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day,  He  was  to  come  this  day. 


They  retreated  back, 

It  lays  on  the  table, 

I  turned  them  topsy  turvy, 

I  catch'd  it. 

How  docs  tliee  do  ? 

Overseer  over  his  house, 

Opposite  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty, 

A  new  pair  of  crloves, 

A  youncr  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  3'ou  come  from  ? 

Where  are  you  goin^  ? 

For  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence, 

Having  not  considered  it, 

I  had  rather  not, 

I'd  as  lief, 

For  good  and  all, 

This  here  house,  said  I. 


They  retreated. 

It  lies  on  tiie  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caught  it. 

How  dost  thou  do  ? 

Overseer  of  his  house. 

Opposite  to  the  cluirch. 

Provisions  were  pleniifuL 

A  pair  of  new  gloves. 

A  beautiful  young  womart 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  are  you  going? 

For  another  such  fault. 

Consequently. 

Not  having  considered  it. 

I  would  rather  not. 

I  would  as  soon. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 


Where  is  it  ?  says  I,  to  him,  Where  is  it?  said  /,  to  hini 
I  propose  to  visit  them,  I  purpose  to  vi-sit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me  He  spoke  contemptuously  oi 


It  is  apparent, 

la  its  primary  sense, 

I  heard  them  pro  ^  con. 

I  an't  hungry, 

I  want  a  scissars, 

A  new  pair  of  shoes. 


It  is  obvious.  [me 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

I  heard  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  01  scissars. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes 


I  saw  him  some  ten  years  ago  I  saw  him  ten  years  dgro. 

I  met  in  with  him,  I  7nct  with  him. 

The  subject  matter.  The  subject. 

I  add  one  more  reason,  I  add  one  reason  more. 
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Improper  Expressions. 

Do  you  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job? — remember. 
His  j)uhlic  character  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 
The  wool  is  cheaper ;  but  the  cloth  is  as  dear  as  ever  - 

omit  the  in  hotli  places. 
They  gained  five  shillings  the  piece  by  it — a  piece. 
It  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — sixpence. 
A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  words — expressed. 
He  is  much  difficulted — at  a  loss,  puzzled. 
He  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanny  manneT-gentle7na7i-ltke 
The  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — inuch  company. 
He  has  been  misfortunate — unfortunate. 
A  momentuous  circumstance — momentous. 
You  will  some  day  repent  it — one  day  repent  of  it. 
Severals  were  of  that  opinion — several,  i.  e.  several  person* 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest-like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man. 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
If  I  had  erer  so  muc'a  in  Xnj  Oiu-i— (./il-c'^c. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother — message. 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  beast — fovcl. 
Are  you  acnuaint  with  him — acquainted. 
Were  \m)U  crying  on  me — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B's,  Edinburgh — address 
He  and  I  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  with  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowned  (if  the  body  was  got.) 
That  nnlitates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken — If  I  mistake  not. 
You  may  lay  your  account  with  opposition-you  may  expect 
He  pro])oses  to  buy  an  estate — purposes. 
He  pled  liis  own  cause — pleaded. 
Have  you  pleni^hed  your  house  ? — furnished. 
shall  notice  a  few  particulars — mention. 
3;  hi  Ilk  much  shame — /  am  much  ashamed. 
Will  1  help  yt»u  to  a  bit  of  beef — shall. 
They  wared  tiieir  money  to  advantage — laid  out. 
Will  wc  see  you  next  week  ? — shall. 
Slie  lliiuks  long  to  see  him — she  longs  to  Ke  him. 
It  is  not  mucli  worth — it  is  not  worth  m»«*. 
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Improper  Expressiox-s 


Is  he  going  to  the  school  1 — to 
school. 

He  has  goi  the  cold — a  cold. 

Say  the  grace — say  grace. 

I  cannot  go  the  day — to-day. 

A  four  square  table — a  square 

He  is  cripple — lame.       [table. 

Get  mv  bis  coat — srecii  coat. 

ilard  li=h — dried  Jish. 

A  novel  fashion — neio. 

He  is  too  precipitant— Aosiy. 

Roasted  cheese — toasted. 

I  dinna  ken — I  don't  know. 

Sweet  butter— /rfsA. 

I  have  a  sore  head — headache 

A  srupenduous  work — stupen- 
dous, [endous. 

A   tremenduous  work — trem- 

I  got  timous  notice — timely. 

A  summer's  day — summer  day 

An  oldish  lady — elderly. 

A  few  broth — some.* 

I  have  nnthincr  ado — in  do. 

Ass  milk— ass's. 

Take  a  drink — draught. 

A  pair  of  partridges — a  brace. 

Six  horse — horses. 

A  milk  cow — milrh. 

Send  me  a  swatch — patUvn. 

He  lays  in  bed  till  nine— /ies. 

I  mind  none  of  them  things — 
those. 

Give  me  them  hodVs— these. 

Close  the  door — shvt. 

Let  hiu!  be — alone. 

Call  for  James— on.     p.  Il2t 

Chap  louder— AtjocA". 

I  tind  no  pain— /ec/. 

I  mean  to  summons — summon 

Willi  help  you  1—sAo//. 

Shall  James  come  againVtM// 

He  has  a  timber  leg— leoodfen. 

I  an't  angry — /  am  not. 

That  there  house — that  house. 


Go  and  pull  berrips — gather    . 

Pull  roses — pluck  or  gulher. 

To  harry  a  nest — rob. 

He  begins  to  make  rich-^oie 

Mask  the  tea — infu.ie. 

I  was  maltreated — dl  usea. 

He  mants  much — staynmers. 

I  spe'd  him  veiterday — satp. 

A  house  to  set — to  be  let.^p-^* 

Did  you  tell  upon  hiin-inform 

Come  here— hither. 

A  house  to  sell  — /o  be  sold. 

]  knowed  that — knew. 

That  dress  sets  her  — becomes. 

She  turned  i:\ck-greto. 

He  is  turned  tall— g-7-tM{'7i. 

This  here  boy  — //us  boy. 

It  is  equally  the  sanie—il  (m 

the  sajne. 
It  is  Sj)lit  i\e\v— quite. 
That  there  mdi\  — that  man 
What  pretty  it  is  — How. 
T-li*  i«  f^»-  neater  — nj'icA. 
Thai's  no  possible- nt/f. 
I  shall  go  the  m or n-/o-mr/rrow 
I  askeiTat  him  — as.'ctd  him 
Is  your  papa  in  1  — within. 
He  was  married  on  — to. 
Come  into  til-:  nit^.  —  iieii'fr. 
Take  out  your  g'ass— fj^. 
I  find  no  fault  to  him  — in. 
Cheese  and  bread  — 6?'e6u/  and 

cheese. 
Milk  and  bread— bread ^ milk 
Take  tent-take  care. 
Come.say  away  come,  proceed 
Do  bidd)ng  — 6e  obedimt. 
He  is  d  widow— u'«i</i(;fr. 
He  stops  \hexe— stays,  dwells, 

lodges. 
Shall  they  return  soon  ?— «'i7/. 
Will  we  go  home  now''.— .shall 
He  misguides  his  hook-abisis 
He  don't  do  it  WfW  —  dceitnot. 


*  Broth  is  always  singular. Poirdcrrd  \wif\<  l}Ovf  .vj,rin'clfd  with 

■alt  to  iircserve  it  for  a  few  days.— Salt  beef  is  beef  j>r<)i)erly  s«astnied 
with  salt. 
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Miscellaneous  OBSERVATioy.'i 
Additional  Remarks  under  the  Uh  RiJi  Uf  Syntax, 

1.  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  be 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue, 
dwell  with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  with  and,  are  nearly  thrs  same  in  mean- 
ing, the  verb  may  be  singular  ;  u-s,  Tranqiiility 
and  peace  dwells  there.  Ignoranv^e  and  negligence 
has  produced  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  im- 
proper ;  for  tranquility  and  jieace  are  two  nouns  or 
names,  and  two  make  a  'plural;  therefore  the  verb 
should  be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with 
and,  require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when 
they  denote  only  one  person  or  thing  ;  as,  That 
able  scholar  and  critic /ta^  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  flural  noun  after  the 
second  of  two  numerical  adjectives  ;  thus,  The 
first  and  second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  think  im- 
proper: it  should  rather  be,  the  first  and  second 
page,  i.  e.  the  first  page  and  the  second  page  are 
torn  :  are,  perhaps  ;  because  independently  of  a??^/, 

they  are  both  in  a  torn  state. Generation,  liour 

and  word  are  singular  in  Exodus  xx.  5.  Matt.  xx. 
5    Acts  xii.  10. 

And  and  Not. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  and,  the  negative 
clause  forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  alfect 
the  construction  of  the  other  clause  or  clauses ; 
therefore  the  verb  in  the  following  and  similar 
sentences  should  be  singular.  Genuine  piety  and 
Bot  ^reat  riches,  rnakes  a  death-bed  easy ;  i.  e 


Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Genuine  piety  makes  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great 
riches  do  not  make  it  easy.  Her  prudence,  not 
her  possessions,  renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

Every,  And. 

5.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  and  are  qua. 
lified  by  the  distributive  Every,  the  verb  should 
be  singular  ;  as.  Every  man  and  woman  was  as- 
tonished at  her  fortitude.  Every  boy  and  girl 
was  taught  to  read. — See  rule  27th. 

With  and  And. 

6.  When  a  singular  noun  has  a  clause  joined 
to  it  by  with,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  verh  should  be  singular  or  plural,  espe- 
cially as  our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  ;  for  example, 
some  would  say,  !My  uncle,  with  his  son,  was  in 
town  yesterday.  Others  would  say.  My  uncle, 
with  his  son,  were  in  town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  verb  should  be  plural;  for  both  ujicle 
and  son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation, 
and  declared  to  be  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the 
noun  he/ore  Wiih  is  exclusively  the  real  subject, 
then  the  verb  should  he  singular  ;  tlius,  Christ, 
with  his  three  chosen  disciples,  icas  transfigured 
on  the  mount.  Here  tlie  verb  is  singular,  because 
we  know  that  none  but  Christ  was  transfiirured  ; 
the  disciples  were  not  joint  associates  wiih  him; 
they  were  mere  spectators.  There  seems  to  be 
an  ellipsis  in  such  sentences  as  this,  which,  if  sup 
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Miscellaneous  Observations. 

plied  in  the  present  would  run  thus :  Christ  (who 
was  attended)  with  his  three  chosen  disciples,  was 
transfigured  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the  verb 
should  be  singular  in  the  following  and  similar 
»3ntences.  "  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders 
its  possessors  truly  amiable."  "  The  side  A,  with, 
the  sides  B  and  C,  composes  the  triangle."  In  my 
opinion,  on  the  contraiy,  the  verb  should  be  "plural. 
For,  in  the  first  sentence  it  is  not  asserted  that 
prosperity  alone  renders  its  possessor  truly  ami- 
able, but  prosperity  and  humility  united,  and  co- 
operating to  produce  an  effect  in  their  joint  state, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  in  their 
individual  capacity. 

If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "the  side  A" 
■in  the  second  sentence  is  the  true  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sides  B  and  C  have  no  agency  or  no  share  in  form- 
ing the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side  A 
alone  composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three- 
sided  figure,  and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as 
much  concerned  in  forming  the  triangle  as  the 
side  A,  and  therefore  the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the 
two  following  general  rules  : 

1.  That  whenever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  singu- 
ar  nominative  before  it,  the  verb  should  be  plural; 
as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "  His  purse, 
with  its  contents,  z/'ere  abstracted  from  his  pocket." 
•*  The  general  with  his  men  jvere  taken  prisoners." 
ID  tliese  sentences  tlie  verb  is  plural,  because  the 
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words  aji.er  With  are  as  much  the  subject  of  dis- 
course as  the  words  before  it, — her  sisters  \\*ere  well 
as  well  as  she  ;  tlie  contents  as  well  as  the  purse 
were  abstracted ;  and  the  men,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral were  taken  prisoners.  If,  in  the  first  example, 
we  say — is  well,  then  the  meaning  will  be.  she  h 
well  when  in  company  with  her  sisters;  and  the  idea 
that  her  sisters  are  well,  will  be  entirely  excluded. 
2.  When  the  noun  after  icith  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  ii^strument,  the  verb  should  be 
singular ;  as,  The  captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The 
Squire  with  his  hounds  Idlls  a  fox.  Here  the  verb 
is  singular^  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  not 
joint  agents  with  the  Captain  and  'Squire;  they 
are  as  much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  h^^nds 
IS  the  gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  ana  She 
in  the  following  sentences  :  He  with  his  gun 
sJioots  a  hare.     She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles,  with  several  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun;  as,  a  meek  and  holy 
man  :  but  the  articles  shoulu  be  repeated  before 
each  adjective  when  each  adjective  relates  to  a  ge- 
neric word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  adjectives. 
For  example,  "  The  black  and  white  cows  were 
sold  yesterday  :  the  red  will  be  sold  to-morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but 
for  want  of /Ae  before  white,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  black  and  ichile  cows  mean  only  one  sort, 
which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and  white  ; 
and  if  this  is  our  meaning,  the  sentence  is  right  j 
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ftut  if  we  mean  two  difTerpnt  sorts.,  the  one  all 
black,  and  the  other  all  white,  we  should  insert 
the  article  before  both,  and  say,  The  black  and 
*he  white  cows,  i.  e.  The  black  cows  and  the 
hite  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance ; 
and  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary;  although 
in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sentence,  for 
inbtance,  the  repetition  of  the  before  horned  is  not 
necessary,  although  it  would  be  proper :  "  The 
bald  and  horned  cows  were  sold  last  week."  Here 
there  can  be  no  mistake  :  two  sorts  were  sold  ;  for 
a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and  horned  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  tho 
'Demonstrative  pronouns,  that  has  beea  made  res- 
pecting the  articles;  as,  '■'That  great  and  good 
man,"  means  only  one  man  :  but  that  great  and 
(hat  good  man,  would  mean  two  men  ;  the  one  a 
great  man,  the  other  a  good. 

They — Those. 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
riously  introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It 
'8  improper  therefore  to  say,  They  who  tell  lie? 
re  never  esteemed.  They  that  are  truly  good 
nust  be  happy.  We  should  say,  Those  who  teU 
les,  and  -.hose  that  are  truly  good ;  because  vre 
are  pointing  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and 
not  referring  to  nouns  previously  introduced.  A 
noun  when  not  expressed  after  this,  that,  iheiCf  and 
Vwse,  is  always  understood. 
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Another — One — Every. 

Another  corresponds  to  one;  but  not  to  some 
nor  to  every  ;  thus,  "  Handed  down  from  every 
writer  of  verses  to  another,"  should  be.  From  ojie 
writer  of  verses  to  another.  ''  At  some  hour  or 
another,"  should  he,  at  some  hour  or  other." 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases  (like  on 
in  French)  for  we  or  any  one  of  us  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  Thus,  One  is  often  more  influenced  by 
example  than  by  precept.  The  verb  and  pro- 
noun with  which  one  afjrees  should  be  sinsiilnr. 
Thus.  If  owe  take  a  wrong  method  at  first,  it  will 
lead  fhzm  astray :  should  be.  It  will  lead  one 
astry  y,  or,  It  will  lead  him  astray. 

That  and  Those. 
n  is  improper  to  apply  that  and  those  to  things 
present  or  just  mentioned.  Thus,  "  They  cannot 
be  separated  from  tiie  subject  which  follows;  and 
for  that  reason,"  &c.  should  be.  And  for  this  rea- 
son, (fee.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at 
present  before  us  :  should  be,  These  or  The  sea- 
tences  which  we  have,  &c. 

As  FoUoios,  as  Appears. 

As  is  often  used  as  a  personal  or  relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  numbers  ;  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construetl  as  a  pronoun ;  as,  •'  His 
words  were  &.s  folloiv  ;"  that  is,  His  words  were 
those  which  follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because 
words,  its  antecedent,  is  plural.  His  description 
was  as  follows.  Here  as  is  singular,  because  des- 
cription, its  antecedent,  is  singular :  that  is,  His 
'^pscription  was  //n>  which  follows. 
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This  accorit  of  05,  thoufrh  in  unison  with  Dr. 
Crornbie's,  is  at  variance  wil!i  that  of  Dr.  Camp- 
oell  and  Mr,  Murray.  They  explain  the  follow, 
ing  sentencfs  thus:  "The  ariruments  advanccii 
were  nearly  as  follows;^''  "  The  positions  were  as 
appears  incontrovertible."  That  is,  say  they,  "  aa 
tt  follows,''  ^'  a.s  it  appears.''  What?'/.?  The  thing. 
What  thing  ? — If,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  argu- 
ments, for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have  a 
plural  pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary 
method  of  finding  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  by 
asking  a  que.'-tion  with  the  verb,  and  the  true  no- 
minative will  be  the  answer  :  Thus,  What  fol- 
lows ?  and  the  answer  is,  The  argup.^enis follow. 
It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  arguments,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  those 
which,  and  that  the  verb  is  not  impersonal  but  the 
Ihlrd  person  plural,  agreeing  wiih  its  nominative 
which,  the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second  example, 
ds  appears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does  not 
relate  to  positions  at  all  ;  but  still  the  as  is  a  pro- 
noun. Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  in- 
controvertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  before  as, 
the  verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agrees  witii  its 
nominative  in  the  plural  number;  as.  "  The  argu- 
ments advanced  were  nearly  such  asfollow."  "I'hrt 
positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible." 
This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake  than  the  for- 
mer ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  whh  the  following 
verb  ?  Such  means  of  that  kind,  and  expresses 
the  quality  of  the  nomi  repeated,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  verb  at  all.  Therefore  tiie  con- 
struction must  be  the  same  with  such  that  it  is  with 
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as,  with  this  difference  in  meaning,  that  when  such 
as  is  used,  we  mean  of  Z/mZ  kind  which  follows. 

When  we  say,  "  His  arguments  are  as  follow" 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  verb- 
atim the  very  sa}7ie  that  he  used  ;  brut  when  W9 
say,  "  Flis  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  wa 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow 
are  not  the  very  scnne  that  he  used  ;  but  that  they 
are  only  of  the  same  nature  or  kind. 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should 
be  plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution, 
thus  :  "  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  argu- 
ments as  those  which  follow  are  :"  but  this  very 
solution  would  show  the  error  into  which  they 
have  fallen  in  such  phrases  as,  as  follows,  as  ap- 
pears, for  they  will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions. 
We  cannot  say,  "  His  arguments  are  nearly  as 
the  arguments  which  follozcs  is.''* 

This  means,  Sj'C. 

The  word  meanf  in  the  singular  number,  and 
the  phrases.  By  this  means,  By  that  means,  are 
used  by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when 
they  denote  instrumentality  ;  as,  By  means  of 
death,  6lc.  By  that  means  he  preserves  his  supe. 
riority.   Addison. 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singulai 
number,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle  statet 
&;c.  as,  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes- 

This  means  and  that  means  should  be  used  only 
when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  these  means, 

*  Addison  mid  Steele  have  used  a  plural  verb  where  tlie  antecedeni 
to  «w  is  iiliiir^l.  Si-e  'I'atiler,  Nos.  G2, 104.— Sfx-cl.  iNo.  SIH.  Dr.  (.'amp 
bell,  in  his  i^hiiosopiiy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  tius  iiii^iAkeu  tbe  con- 
fltructii'ii  ut'tlK»c  plirascfl. 
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znd  iliose  means,  when  they  respect  plural?;  as 
He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  preservea 
his  health.  The  scholai-s  were  attentive,  indust- 
rious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors ;  and  by  these 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

Amends. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means; 
as,  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amende  for 
the  sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a 
large  estate :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his 
labours. 

Into,  In. 

Into  IS  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  ;  and  m, 
when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  sio;nified  ;  as, 
They  cast  him  into  a  pit ;  I  walk  in  the  park. 

So  and   Such. 

When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a 
thing,  the  word  such  is  properly  applied  ;  as.  Suck 
a  temper  is  seldom  found  ;  but  when  degree  is 
signified,  we  use  the  word  so ;  as,  So  bad  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found. 

Disappointed  of,  Disappointed  in. 

We  are  disappointed  of  a  thing,  when  we  do 
«ot  get  it,  and  disappointed  in  it,  when  we  have 
it,  and  find  that  it  does  not  answer  our  expecta- 
tions ;  as.  We  are  often  disappointed  in  things, 
which,  before  possession,  promised  much  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  frequently  desired  their  company, 
-but  have  hitherto  been  disappointed  of  that  plea- 
•ure. 
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Taste  of,  and  Tasie  for. 

A  tasie  of  a  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of 
rt  ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  taste 
of  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  iiave  no  relish 
for  those  of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  oUch  stu- 
dies, and  pursued  them  earnestly. 

The  Nominative  and  the  Verb. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the 
case  absolute  ;  as.  Shame  beins;  lost,  all  virtue  is 
lost ;  him  destroyed  ;  him  descending  ;  him  only 
excepted  ; — him  in  all  these  places  should  be  he. 

Every  i^erb,  except  in  the  infmitive  mood  or 
the  participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case, 
either  expressed  or  implied  ;  as,  Arise,  let  us  gi 
hence  ;  that  is,  Arise  ye. 

Every  nomhiative  case  should  belong  to  some 
terb  either  expressed  or  implied  ;  as.  To  whom 
thus  Adam,  i.e.  spoke.  In  the  fijllowing  sentence, 
the  word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb 
with  which  it  might  agree.  "Virtue,  however  ii 
may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  consti- 
luted,  as  ultimately  to  acknowledge  and  respect 
genuine  merit ;"  it  should  bp,  However  vnich  vir. 
lue  may  be  neglected,  &c.  The  sentence  may  be 
made  mora  elegant  by  altering  the  arrangement 
of  the  words ;  thus,  Such  is  the  constilulion  of 
men,  tliat  virtue,  however  much  it  may  be  neg- 
lected fjr  a  time,  will  ultimatoly  be  acknowledged 
and  respected. — See  Rule  XIX. 
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The  noininative  is  commoiily  placed  before  the 
verb ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  afier  it,  or  hetweer 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsing,  No.  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  0/ 
these  or  those  ;  as,  Give  me  them  books,  for  those 
books,  or  these  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  that , 
us  They  will  never  believe  but  ichnt  I  have  been 
to  blame  ;  it  should  be,  But  that  I  have  been,  &;c. 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  for  that ;  thus, 
After  7vhich  time,  sliould  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  applied  to  collective  nouns  composed 
of  men  ;  as,  The  court  of  Spain  which  ;  the  com- 
pany which,  &c. 

Which,  and  not  who,  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  ivord;  as,  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u'ho  was  but  another 
name  for  prudence  and  e'^onomy  ;  it  should  be, 
ichich  was  but  another,  ov  whose  name  was,  &c. 

It  is  and  it  was  are  often  used  in  plural  con- 
struction ;  as,  It  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors. 
//  vjas  the  heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,  ck;c. — 
They  are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first 
began,  &c.  would  perhaps  be  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  //,  is  frequently  joined  to 
a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine 
gender;  as,  It  was  /;  It  was  the  man. 
Adjectives,  in  many  cases,  should  not  be  separated 
ram  their  nouns,  even  by  words  which  modify 
heii  meaning  ;  thus,  A  large  enough  number  ;  A 
distinct  enough  manner  ;  should  be,  A  number 
large  enough;  A  manner  distinct  enough.  The  ad- 
jeclitye  is  frequently  placed  afier  the  noun  which  »* 
qualiries;  as,Goodness  divine;  Alexander  ihegreal 
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All  is  sometimes  emphatically  put  after  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  comprehended  under  it;  as, 
Ambition,  interest,  honour,  all  (these)  concurred. 

Never  generally  precedes  the  verb  ;  as,  I  never 
saw  him  ;  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never 
may  be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  oi 
before  both  ;  as.  He  was  never  seen,  or,  he  never 
was  seen. 

The  present  participle  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pro- 
noun ;  as,  Generally  speaking,  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  &c.  A  pronoun  is 
perhaps  understood;  as,  We  speaking;  We  grant- 
ing. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective 
when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the 
verb  ;  thus.  To  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race. 
Sometimes  the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  go- 
verned by  a  preposition  understood  ;  as.  He  lay 
six  hours  in  bed,  i.  e.  during  six  hours. 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  act'/ve, 
and  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense ; 
thus.  Think,  in  the  phrase  "  TJiiiik  on  me,"  is  a 
neuter  verb  ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase  "  Cha- 
rity thinketh  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus 
If  thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  hav 
brought  money.  If  thou  had  studied  more  dili- 
gently. Unless  thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thou 
will  grant  my  request,  &c.,  should  be,  If  thou 
hadst  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  has  brought.  If 
ihou  hadsi  studied.     Unless  thou  shalt  go,  Ace. 
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It  is  improper  to  vary  the  second  person  singu- 
lar in  the  past  subjunctive,  (except  the  verb  to 
he  :)  thus.  If  thou  ca7ne  not  in  time,  &c.  If  thou 
did  not  submit,  &;c.  should  he,  If  thou  earnest  not 
in  ti.ne^If  thou  didst  not  submit. 

The  following  phrases,  selected  from  the  Scrip. 
tures,  are  strictly  grammatical : 

i/'thou  hiewest  the  gift.  If  \\^o\i  didst  receive 
it.  If  thou  liadst  known.  If  thou  wilt  save  Is- 
rael. Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  Thai 
thou  mayst  be  feared. 

We  also  properly  say,  If  thou  mayst,  mightst^ 
couldst,  u'ouldst,  or  shouldst  love. 


OF    CAPITALS. 

•  1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  an- 
swer  to  a  question,  must  begin,  6zc. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &c. 

4.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetr}^ 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity;  as,  God, 
Most  Fligh,  &c. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names 
)f  p  aces;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  &g. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced 
after  a  colon ;  as,  Always  remember  this  ancient 
maxim:  "  A'/iozy  thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified  ;  as,  Come 
gentle  Spring. 


DiruECTIONS  FOR  SLTPERSCRIPTIONS  AND  F0RM3 
OF  ADDRESS  TO  PERSONS  OF  EVERY  RANK:.* 

To  the  Kind's  ?.Tost  Excellent  Majesty, — Sire,  or  May  ii 
please  you}  Majesty. — Conclude  a  petition  or  speech 
with,  Your  ^Majesty's  most  Loyal  and  Dutiful  Subject 

To  the  Qaecn's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Madam,  or  Maf 
it  please  your  Majesty. 

To  his  Royal  Hicrhness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Yosk, — May 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness. 

To  his  Royal  Hip^liness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  same  manner  address  every  other  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, 7nale  or  female. 

NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of ^—My 

Lord  Duke,  Your  Grace,  or  May  it  please  your  Grace 
To  the  Most  Nohle  the  Marquis  of  , — My  Lord 

Marquis,  Your  Lordship. 
To  the  RijJ'ht  Honourable ,  Earl  of , — My 

Lord,  Your  Lordship. 
To  the  Ricrht  Honourable  Lord  Viscount , — My 

Lord,  Your  Lordship. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  Baron , — My  Lord,  May 

it  please  your  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titles  with  their 

husbands,  thus; 
To  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of , — May  it  please 

your  Grace. 
To  the  Riglit  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — My  Lady, 

May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Ris'ht  Honourable  are  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  Earls ;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and  Right  Honourable 
to  ail  their  daughters.  The  younger  sous  of  Earls  aro 
all  Honourable  and  Esquires. 

•  Tlie  superscriptinv,  or  what  is  put  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  is 
primed  in  Ruiiian  cliaracters,  ami  b^-gins  with  7V.  The  terms  of  ad- 
dress tisod  eitlier  in  beginning  a  letter,  a  jielition,  or  vetlial  address, 
»re  printed  in  Italic  letters  iinniediaiely  after  the  superscription. 

t  The  blanks  are  to  be  tillfct*  up  with  the  real  name  anu  Utlc 
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Forms  of  Address. 

Right  Honourable  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts  .-jnd  Barons, 
aiid  to  all  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Mf^t* Honour- 
able Priv}'  Council — To  the  Lord  IMayor  of  London- 
York  &c  Dublin  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
durincf  the  time  they  are  in  office — To  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons — To  the  Lords  Comniissionera 
of  the  Trcasur}-,  Admnalty,  Trade  and  Plantations,  &uC 

fhc  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus  :  To  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled.     My  Lords,  May  it  please  your  Lordships. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus  :  To  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgcs>es  uf  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iu  Parliament 
assembled.     Gentlemen,  May  it  please  your  Honours 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  styled  Honourable 
and  Esquires  ;  and  their  daughters  have  their  letters 
addressed  thus  :  To  the  Honourable  IMiss  or  I\Irs.  D.  B. 

The  Queen's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on 
any  gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as, 
The  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
Board  of  Control,  <Scc. — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Gene 
rals,  Lieutcnant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  army  and  navy,  use 
their  title  by  right,  such  as  Honourable,  before  their 
title  of  rank,  such  as  Captain,  &-c.  thus,  the  Honourable 
Captain  James  James,  of  the .  Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company — The  Governors  and  Deputy  Go- 
▼ernors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  jriven  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Governors  iu  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  tiie  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland. — Address  such  thus  : 

To  His  Excellency  Sir ,  Bart.,  Iler  Britannic 

Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plen'j»otentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Rome.  Your  Excellency,  May  it  please 
your  Excellency, 

*  The  Privy  Coun?f-llor»,  in  ken  collectively,  are  giyledUer  Uajesty'* 
Most  Honoiiraljle  Privy  Council 
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FoR3is  OF  Address. 

The  title  RightWorshipfnl  is  ^ven  to  the  Sheriffs,  Aider* 
men,  and  Recorder  of  London  ;  and  Worshipful  to  th« 
Aldermen  and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and  tu 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England, — Sir,  Your^  orship 

The  Clergy  are  all  styled  Reverend,  except  the  Archbish 
ops  and  Bishops,  who  have  sornethinsf  additional :  thus 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  oi,  To  th 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury, — Mij  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bish- 
op of . — My  Lord.  Your  Lordship. 

To  the  very  Rev.'  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of  ,—Sir.     To 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Desk  ;  or  to  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  clergymen  is  Sir,  and  when  writ- 
ten to,  Rercrend  Sir.  Deans  and  Archdeacons  are 
usually  styled  Very  Reverend,  and  called  Mr.  Dean, 
Mr.  Archdeacon. 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  LTnivcrsity  of  Edinburgh  thus: 
To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Principal  of  tlie  Univer-ity 
of  Edinburgh, — Doctor ;  when  written  to,  Very  Rev 
Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thus  :  To  Dr.  D.  B 
Professor  of  Lo<ric  in  the  University  jf  E. — Doctor.  If 
a  Clergyman,  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Professor  of,  &c 
— Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  Esq.  but  not  'SU.  too: 
thus  :  To  J.  P.  Esq.  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary  title,  it 
may  be  added  ;  thus :  To  J.  P.  Esq.  A.  M.  Professor  of. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law,  or  Advocates,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  viz.  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
(these  last  have  M.  P.  after  Esq.)  and  all  gentlemen  in 
independent  circumstances,  are  styled  Esquire,  and 
their  wives  Mrs. 

*  It  seems  to  l>e  unsettled  whi  !lier  Mr.  should  be  used  after  /fere 
r«n</ or  not.  In  my  opinio!)  it  siuiukl:  iKcause  it  gives  a  c!cr«r>ma 
his  own  honorarv  title  over  ami  :irM)ve  thecommon  one.  Way  we  no 
use  the  Rev.  Mr.  as  well  as  the  It-v.  Dr.?  Betides,  we  do  jiot  alwayt 
rewllect  whether  liis  name  is  James  or  John,  fcc.  Mr.  in  such  a  case, 
would  look  better  on  the  back  of  a  Utter  llian  a  long  ill  drawn  dash  ; 

ilius,  The  Rep  Desk.    Tn  short,  JUr.  is  used  by  our  best  write.-* 

alter  Rr^verend.  but  not  uniformly. 

The  words  To  the  not  Iiein2  necessary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  sel- 
dom used  :  but  in  addressing  it  in  the  innide,  \etl  hand  corner,  at  th» 
butiom,  bcv  aie  generally  used.    In  aiidreriting  kilU  they  are  necesMuy. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  pointing  written 
composition  in  such  a  manner  as  may  nattt' 
rally  lead  to  its  proper  meaning^  consti^ctioTiy 
and  delivery. 

Of  the  Comma. 

RULE      I. 

A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  only 
a  full  stop  at  the  end ;  as,  True  politeness 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart. 

RULE     n. 

The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  separated  by  a  comma  ;  as,  Crafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them.  He  studies 
diligently,  and  makes  great  progress 

RULE      HL 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separa- 
ted from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas; 
as,  My  son^  give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel.,  your 
most  obedient.  1  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  my  friends.^  for  your  kindness. 

RULE      IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech, 
whether  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles, 
or  adverbs,  do  not  admit  of  a  comma  between 
them,  w'hen  coupled  with  a  conjunction  ;  as, 
James  and  John  are  good.  She  is  wise  and 
virtuous.  Religion  expands  and  elevates  the 
mind.  By  being  admired  and  flattered,  she 
became  vain.  Cicero  spoke  forcibly  and 
fluently.  When  the  conjunction  is  suppres- 
sed, a  comma  is  inserted  in  its  place  ;  as,  He 
was  a  plain,  honest  man. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

RULE       V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  commas ;  as, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the  gloiy 
of"  nature. 

When  words  follow  in  'pairs,  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair;  as,  Truth  is  lair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

RULE       VI. 

All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  wliether 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, are  separated  from  it  by  commas  :  as,  To 
confess  the  truth,  1  was  in  fault.  His  father 
dying,  he  succeded  to  the  estate.  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  into  execution.  Paul,  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his  zeal 
and  knowledge.  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  seen  the  emperor,  as  he  was  called. 
In  short,  he  was  a  great  man. 

RULE       VII. 

The  verb  to  he,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma  ;  as.  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One 
of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love 
our  enemies.* 

RULE       V  1  11. 

A  comma  is  used   between  the  two  parts  of 
Bontence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted  ;    as, 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

*  Some  insert  a  romnia  boil)  before  nv\t\  after  tlie  verb  to  be  when  ii 
te  near  the  middle  of  a  Ion?  sentence,  b«  caiiit-  ilie  pronunciation  reiiiiire* 
it ;  l>ul  that  Ls  a  bad  reaj^ii ;  for  pauMts  au»i  points  are  oin  a  at  variaikCc 
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Of  the  Comma. 

RULE      IX 

Any  remarkable  expression  resembling  a  quo- 
tation or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma ; 
as,  There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  Withou 
pains  no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,  IVaich. 

RULE       X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  comma  before 
them  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  between  the  relative 
and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  inserted  ;  but  not 
in  other  cases ;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in  the  fe- 
male sex  which  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue. 
It  is  labour  only  ichlch  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure. 
.The  first  heauty  of  style  is  propriety,  without  which 
all  ornament  is  puerile  and  superfluous.  It  is 
barbarous  to  injure  \\\osQfrom  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived a  kindness. 

RULE       XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is  un- 
derstood, and  particularly  before  not,  hit,  and 
though,  in  such  cases  as  the  following ;  as,  John 
has  acquired  much  knowledge  ;  his  brother,  (has 
acquired)  little.  A  man  ought  to  obey  reason, 
not  appetite.  He  was  a  great  poet,  hut  a  bad 
man.     The  sun  is  up,  though  he  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the 
two  members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by 
comparatives  ;  as,  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  there- 
with.    As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

*  That  is,  when  tjie  relative  clause  is  merely  erjilanatory.  the  relative 
U  preceded  by  a  comma. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

RULE      XII. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Rule  VL  that  explanatory 
words  and  phrases,  such  as,  jperfectly,  indeed^ 
doubtless,  formerly,  in  fine,  &;c.  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  liowever,  and  even  phrases,when 
they  are  considered  of  little  importance,  should  ncl 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  com- 
mas ;  as,  be  ye  therefore  perfect.  Peradveniure 
ten  shall  be  f :»und  tliere.  All  things  indeed  are 
pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father.  They  were 
formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at  last  convinced 
of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with 
them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is 
despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like  madness. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast. 

Tliese  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  the  comma, 
include  cverj-  Ihins^,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the 
more  numerous  rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  them  perfect.  For,  "  in  many  instances 
the  emploj-meiU  or  omission  of  a  comma,  depends  upon 
the  length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause,  tlie  presence  or 
absence  of  adjuncts  ;  tlie  importance  or  non-importance  of 
the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctuation,  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas  when  no  ercor  in  sense 
or  in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omission. 
Good  sense  and  attentive  observation  are  more  likely  to 
regulate  this  subject  than  any  mechanical  directions." 

The  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  a 
o  make  the  sense  evident. 

05"  No  exercises  have  been  subjoined  to  Uie  Rules  on  Piinct'iation  ; 
because  none  can  be  piven  equal  to  those  the  pupil  can  prescribe  for 
liinistlf.  Alter  he  has  learned  tlie  rules,  let  liini  traiiscnl»c  a  piece 
from  any  go<ia  auilior,  omitting  the  points  and  capitals:  and  then, 
havm:!  pointed  his  manu(^:ript,  and  restored  the  copitals,  let  biu  COBk- 
fue  his  owr.  punctuation  with  liie  auiJior's 
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Of  the  Semicolon. 

The  semicolon  is  userl  to  separate  two  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence  less  dependent  on  each  other 
than  those  separaved  by  the  comma. 

Sometimes  the  two  members  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and 
tyntax  ;  sometimes  the  preceding  member  makes 
complete  sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  following 
one  is  dependent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  *^ 
be  independent. 

EXAMPLES. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  cisels,  and  wood  to  fire; 
so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  As  a 
roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked 
ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and  truth 
preserve  the  king ;  and  his  throne  is  upheld  by 
mercy.  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor 
man;  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  bo 
rich.  Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is  unli'/i. 
ited  in  her  operations  ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible 
stores  in  reserve  ;  that  knowledge  will  always 
be  progressive  ;  and  that  all  future  generations 
will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  least  idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sepa- 
rate simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur :  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable  ;  the  pride  of  dig- 
nity is  ridiculous ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is  in- 
supportable. 

In  every  one  of  these  members  the  construction  and 
sense  are  complete  ;  and  a  period  might  liave  been  used 
instead  of  the  semicolon  ;  which  is  prefixed  mcrelj  be- 
cause the  sentences  are  short  and  form  a  climax. 
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Vf  the  Colon. 


The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of 
{he  sentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construe- 
tion  ;  and  the  following  part  is  some  remark  na- 
turally arising  from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in 
sense  though  not  in  construction ;  as,  Study  ti5 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  :  no  study  is  more 
important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example 
or  a  quotation  ;  as,  The  Scriptures  give  us  an 
amiable  representation  of  the  Deity  in  these  words: 
God  is  love.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  :  I  have 
done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begms 
with  a  conjunction  understood  ;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  the  con- 
junction for,  been  expressed,  a  semicolon  would 
have  been  used  ;  thus.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  understood  ;  and  the  semicolon,  when  the 
conjunction  is  expressed. 

Note.  This  observation  has  not  always  been  attended 
o  in  pointing  the  Psalms  and  tome  parts  of  the  Liturgy 
n  them,  a  colon  is  often  used  merely  to  divide  tiie  verse 
t  would  seem,  into  two  parts,  to  ?uit  a  parti(;ular  species 
of  church  music  called  chanting ;  ^s,  "  My  tongue  is  the 
pen  :  of  a  ready  writer."  In  reading,  a  cresural  pause  in 
such  a  place  as  this  is  enough.  In  tlie  Psalms,  and  oftea 
in  the  Proverbs,  tlie  colon  must  be  read  like  a  semicolon, 
or  even  like  a  comma,  according  to  the  sense. 
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Of  the  Period. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction  and 
sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period ;  as,  Jesus  wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences  connected  with  such  words  as  hut,  and,  for 
therefore,  hence,  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arcs© 
and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  &c. 

All  abbreviations  end  with  a  period  ;  as,  A.  D. 


Of  other  Characters  used  in  Composition. 

Intcrrogat'on  (1)  is  used  wlien  a  queslion  is  asked. 

Admiration  (')  or  Exclamation^  is  used  to  express  any  sudden  emodoa 

of  ihe  ia:ud. 
Parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  some  necessary  romark  in  the  body 

ot'aiioiheriHinteiice  ;  commas  are  now  used  instead  of  {lareutheses. 
Apostrophe  (')  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out;  as,  lov'd  foT.loved. 
Caret  (^ )  is  used  ti  show  that  some  word  is  either  omitted  or  interlinetL 
Hijphen  (-)  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  show  that  liie  rest  of  the 

word  is  at  the  L^inning  of  the  next  line.    It  also  corjacis  com- 
pound words;  as,  Tea-pot. 
Section  (^)  is  used  to  divide  a  c'iscourse  or  chapter  into  portions. 
Paragraph  (If)  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject. 
Crotchets  [  ]  or  Brackets,  are  used  to  enclose  a  word  or  sentence  which 

is  to  be  explained  in  a  non,  or  the  explanation  itself,  or  to  correct 

a  mistake,  or  supply  some  deficiency. 
Quotation  ("  ")  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  in  the  author's 

words. 
Index  (90")  Js  used  to  point  out  ary  thmg  remarkable. 
Brace  ^  '^  "^'"'^  ^^  connect  words  which  have  one  common  term,  o» 

\  three,  lines  in  poetry,  having  the  same  rhyme,  called  a  triplet 
Ellipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  leltcra  are  omitted ;  as,  K — g  for 

King. 
Acute  accent  (')  is  used  to  denote  a. short  syllable  ;  the^rare  f )  a.long. 
Breve  (")  marks  a  short  vowel  or  syllable,  anc*  tl;e  dash  (")  a  ^-ong. 
Diaeresis  (••)  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables ;  as,  aeria} 
Asterisk  (*)— Obelisk  'J)— Double  dagger  (1)— and  Parallels  (1|)— 

with  small  letters  and  figures,  reiVr  to  some  ncte  on  the  margin^ 

or  at  t'ae  bottom  of  lh>^  page. 
{***)  Two  or  three  asterisks  denote  the  emission  of  some  letters  a 

some  bold  or  indelicate  expression. 
Dash  ( — )  is  usc-d  to  denote  abruptness — a  sinnificant  pau^e— an  unej 

pccird  turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that  \he  first  clause  '"j  commo% 

to  all  tJie  rest,  as  in  tafs  definition  of  a  dasli. 
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L  A  T  I  X  . 

Ante  Chrisruin* 
Artium  Baccalaureus 
Anno  Domini 
Artiiiin  Majister 
Anno  Mundi 
Ante  Meridiem 
Anno  Urbis  Conditae 
Baccalaureus  Divinitatis  B.  D 
Custi)s  Privati  Sigilli 
Ciistos  Sisilli 


ABBrvEVIATIONS. 

ENGLISH 

Before  Christ.  ^ 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A.) 

Ill  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Master  of  Arts 

In  the  year  of  the  world. 

ill  the  forenoon.  [city— RoBW 

la  the  year  after  the  buildmg  of  tiie 

Eaclielor  of  Divinity. 
C.  P.  S.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
C.  S.       Keeper  of  the  Seal. 


A.C. 
A.  B. 
A.D. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.U.C. 


Doctor  Divinitatis  D.  D.       Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Exempli  gratia  e.  g.        For  example. 

Regis  Sncietaiis  Socius  R.  S.  S.   Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society 

Regia;  S<>cietaii>-  Aiiti-  R.S.A.S.Fellow  of  the  RoyaJ  Society  of  Antl- 


quariorum  Socius 
Victoria  Regina  V.  R. 

Id  est  i.  c. 

JesusHominumSalvator  J.  H.  S. 


Legum  Doctor 
Messieurs     {French) 
Medicina?  Doctor 
AlemoriE  Sacrum 
Noia  Bene 
Post  Meridiem 
Post  Scriptura 
Ultimo 
El  calera 


LL.  D. 

Messrs. 

M.D. 

M.S. 

N.B. 

P.M. 

P.S. 

Ulu 

&c. 


quaries. 
Victoria  tlie  Q,ueen. 
Til  at  is. 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men 
Doctor  of  Laws. 
Gentlymen. 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  (or  S.M.. 
Note  well ;  take  notice. 
In  the  afternoon. 

Postscript,  something  written  aflo 
Last  (nionlh.) 
And  tin;  rest;  and  so  forth. 


Answer,  Alexander 

Account 

Baronet 

Bishop 

Captain 

Colonel 

Creditor 

Debtor,  Doctor 
Do.or  Ditto  Tnesame 
Viz-t    Namely 
Q,.        Question,  Queen 
li.  N    Royal  Navy 
Esq.     Esquire 


A. 

Accl 

Bart 

Bp. 

Capt 

Col. 

Cr. 

Dr. 


L.C.J  Lord  Chief  Justice 

Knt.  Kni'ght 

K.  G  Knight  of  the  Garter 

K.  B.  Knight  of  the  Bath 

K.C-B-  Kt.CommanderoftheBath 

K.  C.  Knight  of  the  Crescent 

K.  P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.  T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle 

MS.  Manuscript 

MSS.  Manuscripts 

N.  S.  New  Style 

O.  S.  Old  Style 

J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace 


*The  Latin  of  tlicse  abbreviaiions  is  inserted,  not  to  be  sot  by  neart, 
but  to  show  the  etymology  of  the  Engiioh  ;  or  e.xplain  for  instance,  how 
P.  a.  comes  to  ojeaii  afternoon,  &.c.  *  Contracted  fur  videiiceL 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody  is  that  part  of  Grarmnar  which 

teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words ; 

comprising  Accent,    Quantity,   Emphasis^ 

Pause  and  Tone,  and  thenmeasure  of  Verses* 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one 

r/llable  of  a  word  tlian  on  another  ;  as,  Sunnouni. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  time  which  is 

occupicti  in  pronouncing  it.     Quantity  is  either 

long  or  short ;  as,  con-sUme. 

Empnasis  is  a  remarkable  stress  laid  upon  cer- 
tain  woids  in  a  sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest,  by  making  the  meaning  more  apparent ; 
as.  Apply  yourself  more  to  acquire  knowledge 
than  to  shew  it.* 

A  pause  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short 
suspension  of  the  voice,  during  a  perceptible  space 
of  time;  as,  Reading-makes  a  full-man  ;  confer- 
ence— a  ready-man  ;  and  writing — an  exact-man. 
Tone  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of 
the  voice,  suited  to  the  sense;  as,  How  bright 
these  glorious  spirits  shine  \-f 

VERSIFICATION. 

Prose  is  language  not  restrained  to  harmonic 
sounds,  or-to  a  set  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  language  restrained  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  every 
line. 

Verse  is  of  tioo  kinds;  namely.  Rhyme  and  Blank 

•  Emphasis  should  he  made  rather  by  svspevding  the  voice  a  little 
afUr  the  emphatic  word,  than  by  striking  it  very  ibrcibly,  which  it 
disagreeable  to  a  good  ear.  A  ver>'  short  pause  before  it  would  renda 
It  still  more  eniphaiical ;  as,  Rp-\din|r  makes  a.— full — man. 

t  Jlccent  and  quantity  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words;  emphasit 
and  pause  the  meaning  of  the  sentence;  while  tone  refers  to  the  feei- 
jg^  of  the  speaker. 
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verse.  When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lines 
has  the  same  sound,  it  is  called  rhyme ;  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called  hlank  verse. 

Feet*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse  is  divided 
to  see  whether  it  has  its  just  number  of  syllables 
or  not. 

Scanning'is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  verse| 
into  the  several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  feet  consist  either  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syl- 
lables, and  four  of  three,  as  follow  : 

TRISSYLLABLES. 

A  dactyle;  as,  probably 
An  aniphibracA  ;  domestic 
An  anapc^e^t :  TiMin prove. 
A  irlbracA  ;  (coni)l  ortably 


DISSYLLABLES. 

A  trochee  ;  as,  lovely.:^ 
An  Iambus ;  became. 
A  epondee  ;  vain  man. 
A  pyrr/jic  ;  on  a  (bank.) 


The  feet  in  most  common  use  are  Ian?bic,  Tra 
cMic,  and  Anapaestic. 

IAMBIC  MEASURE 

Iambi*  measure  is  adaptoil  to  serious  subjects,  and  coroprisea  >  eiBM  al 
several  kinds ;  such  as, 

1.  Of  four  syllables,  or  two  feet ;  as, 
With  rav-kh'd  ears, 
The  mon-arch  hears. 

It  sometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllable,  msw 
king  what  is  called  a  double  ending ;  as, 

Upon-a  moun/ain, 
Beside-a  foun/cln. 

*  Bo  called  from  ttie  resemblance  w  f^ich  the  movement  of  the  tongv 
tn  reading  ver^^e,  bears  to  tlie  motion  of  tlie  feet  in  walking. 

t  A  siri{;le  iiue  is  called  a  verse.     In  rhyme  two  lines  are  called 
ttniplet;  and  three  ending  with  the  same  sound  a  tripiet. 

X  The  marks  over  liie  vowt- Is  show  that  a  trochee  consists  of  a  /#■/ 
and  a  short  syllable,  and  the  iambic  of  a  ahort  and  a  long,  &c 

{f^  U\  scaniiiM*;  verses,  every  accenttd  syllable  is  callid  a  /<m»  bvI 
lable  ;  even  alihonch  the  sotmd  of  the  vowel  ni  pronunciation  he*A»rt. 
Thus  the  first  syllable  in  ravi^h'd  is  in  scanning  called  a  /f>n^  syllable, 
although  the  vowel  a  is  short.  By  luns-  then  is  meant  an  acceiUed  ayl 
tabic;  and  by  short,  an  unaccented  syllable. 
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2.  Of  three  iambics,  or  six  syllables  ;  as, 

Aloft  -  In  aw  -  f  ul  state, 
The  god  -  like  he  -  ro  sat. 

Our  hearts  -  no  long-  er  Ian— guis/j.    An  ad»litionai 

syllable 

3.  Of  eight  syllables,  or  four  iambic  feet ;  as. 

And  may  -  at  last  -  my  wea  -  ry  age. 
Find  out  -  the  peace  -  f  ul  her  -  mitage 

4.  Often  syllables,  or  five  feet ;  called  hexaireter^ 
heroic,  or  tragic  verses  ;  as, 

The  stars-  shall  fade  -  away,  -  thS  sun  -  hlm.=^lf 
Grow  dim  -  with  age,  -  and  na  -  ture  sink  -  in  years 

Sometimes  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  is  stretched 
out  to  twelve  syllables,  or  six  feet,  and  then  it 
is  called  an  Alexandrine  verse  ;  as. 

For  thee  -  the  land  -  in  fra-  grant  flow'rs  -  is  drest ; 

For  thee  -  the  o- cean  smiles,-  and  smoothes-  her  wa-v'y  oieaat 

5.  Of  verses  containing  alternately  four  and  three 
feet ;  this  is  the  measure  commonly  used  in 
psalms  and  hymns  ;   as. 

Let  saints  -  below,  -  with  s\veet  -  accord. 

Unite  -  with  those  -  above. 
In  so  -  lemn  lays,  -  to  praise  -  their  king. 

And  sing  -  his  dy  -  ing  love. 

JfOr  Verses  of  this  kind  were  anciently  written  in  two  lines,  each  «a»- 
taiuing  fourteen  syllables. 


TROCHAIC  MEASURE. 

This  measure  is  quick  and  lively,  and  comprises  verses, 

1.  Some  of  one  trochee  and  a  long  syllable,  and 
some  of  two  trochees  ;  as. 

Tumult  -  cease.  I  On  thS  -  moiintaln, 

Sink  to  -  peace  |  By  a  -  fountain. 
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8.  Of  two  feet  or  two  trochees  with  an  additional 
long  syllable ;  as, 

In  the -days  of-  -old, 
Stories  -  plainly  -  -  tdld. 

3.  Of  three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additiona* 
long  syllable ;  as, 

WTien  our  -  hearts  are  -  mourning. 
Lovely  -  lasting  -  peace  of-  -  mind. 
Sweet  de  -  light  6i"-  human  -  -  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees,  or  eight  syllables  ;  as, 

Now  the  -  dreadful  -  thunder's  -  roaring  ! 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables  ;  as, 

On  a  -  mountain,  -  stretch'd  be  -  neath  a  -  hoary  -  willow, 
Lay  a  -  shepherd  -  swain,  and  -  view'd  the  -  roaring  -  billow. 

riiose  trochaic  measures  that  are  very  uncommon  have  been  omitted 


AN-\PAESTIC  MEASURE. 

1.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaccented 
syllable  ;  as. 

But  his  cour  -  age  'gan  fail, 
For  no  arts  -  coiild  avail. 
Or,  Then  his  cour -age  'gan  fail --him. 
For  no  arts  -  could  avail  -  -  him. 

2    Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables;  as, 

0  yS  woods  -  spread  your  branch  -  es  apace. 
To  your  deep  -  est  recess-  es  I  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  -  with  the  beasts  -  of  the  chase, 
I  would  van-ish  from  ev-  ery  eye. 

Sometimes  a  syllable  is  retrenched  from  the  fira 
foot ;  as, 

Ve  shep  -  hSrds  so  cheer  -  ful  and  gay, 
Whose  flocks-  nfiv6r  care  -  [dasly  roam 
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3.  Of  four  anapaests,  or  twelve  syllables ;  as, 

"lis  the  voice  -  of  the  slug  -  gard ;  I  hear  -  him  complain. 
You  have  wak'd  -  me  too  toon,  - 1  must  slum  -  ber  iigain. 

Sometimes  an  additional  short  syllable  is  found 
at  the  end ;  as, 

h  the  warm-cheek  of  ycuth,-smiles  and  ros-es,  are  blend-t/if 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  Prin- 
cipal* feet,  in  their  more  simple  forms  ;  but  they 
are  susceptible  of  numerous  variations,  by  mix- 
ing them  with  one  another,  and  with  tlie  Se- 
condary feet,  the  following  lines  may  serve  as 

an  example  : [Spon.  ^mpk.  &c.  apply  only  to  the  first  liiie./ 

BPON,  AMPH.  DACT.    .  lAM. 

Time  shakes  -  the  stable  -  t'ranny  -  of  thrones,  &c 
Where  is  -  to  morrow  1  -  in  anoth  -  er  world. 
She  all  -  night  long  -  her  am  -  orous  des  -  caat  sung. 
Innu  -  m^rable  -  before  -  th'  Almigh  -  ly's  throne. 
That  on  -  weak  wings  -  from  far  -  pursues  -  your 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

A  Figure  of  Speech  is  a  mode  of  speaking  oj 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  ia  a 
sense  different  from  its  most  common  and  literal 
meanmg.      The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  are 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor,  ■ 

Allegory, 

Hy-per  bo-le. 

Irony, 

Metonvmv, 


Sy-nec'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


*  Iambus,  trochee,  and  anapaest,  may  be  dennniinated  principm, 
feet;  because  piices  of  jioeirj-  may  be  wholjy,  or  cliitfly  funned  of  ef 
Iher  of  them.  The  others  may  be  termed  se'cundary  feet  because  thej» 
chief  use  is  tc  diversity  the  numbers,  and  to  imjirove  the  verse. 

^;-3 
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Prosopop(E?a,  or  fersovificoUon.  is  thai  rigure  of 
^popch  by  which  we  attrip.ute  life  and  action  lo 
inaniniate  objects  ;  as,  Tlie  sea  saw  it  arUJled. 

A  si?nile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  to  anotlier  ;  as,  He  shall  he  like  a  tree 
planted  hij  the  rivers  of  water. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  bim  (like 
or  as,  d:c.)  of  comparison  ;  as,  He  shall  he  a  tree 
planted  by,  SfC. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  sevcrral  meta- 
/)hors,  so  connected  in  sense  as  to  fonn  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable  ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine:  Thou  hast 
hrongilt  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  S^'C.  Psalm  Ixxx.  8  to  17 

An  hyperbole  is  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they  really 
are  :  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
They  viere  sivifter  than  eagles,  they  iccre  stronger 
than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say  ;  as,  When  Elijah  said 
to  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a 
god,  <^'C. 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  efi^ect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ; 
as,  when  we  say,  He  reads  Milton;  we  mean  Mil- 
ton's icorks.  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected,  i.e. 
old  age. 

Synec'doche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the 
whole,  or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number 
for  an  indefinite,  &c.  as  the  it-aves  for  the  sea,  the 
head  for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  Txwy  greal 
VHmher.    This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  metonymy. 

Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
ferent or  control  V  cljects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
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^:hem  show  one  another  to  advantage  ;  thus, 
Solomon  contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked 
witli  the  con  rage  of  the  righteons,  when  he 
says,  The  iviched  flee  luhen  no  man  pursiielh^  but 
ihe  rifililrovs  are  bold  as  a  lion. 

*  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  an  ohject  or  action,  which  we 
wish  to  place  in  a  strong  light ;  as,  Who  shall 
'separate  us  from  Ihe  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribulalion^  or  distress^  or  persecution,  or  fa- 
mine^ or  nakedness^  or  perils  or  sword  ?  Naij^ 
fs.c.—See  also  Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  ex- 
press some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
Oh  Ihe  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  / 

{nterrofialion  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express 
the  emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  dis- 
course by  proposing  questions ;  thus.  Hath  the 
Lord  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he 
spoken  it?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good? 

Paralepsis.  or  omission^  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is 
really  declaring  and  strongly  enforcing  ;  as, 
Horatiuswas  once  a  very  promising  young 
gentleman,  but  in  process  of  time  he  became 
so  addicted  to  gaming,  not.  to  mention  his 
drunkeness  and  debauchery^  that  he  soon  ex- 
hausted his  estate  and  ruined  his  constitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  sub- 
ject to  address  some  other  person  or  thing; 
as,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  :  0  deathy 
where  is  thy  sling  ? 
•  Climax,  Amplilicalion,  Enumeration,  or  Gradation. 
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QUESTIONS  OX  THE  TEXT. 


What  is  Enjliib  Grammar? 
Into  how  many  parts  is  it  divided? 
What  do.^  Ortliuirraphy  teach  1 
What  is  a  letter^  &c.? 
Of  what  does  Etymolngy  trf-at? 
How  many  parU  of  speech  are 

there?  — 

,  ARTICLE. 

hat  is  an  artide? 
How  many  artici<js  are  there? 
Where  is  a  used? 
Where  is  an  used  ? 

NOUN— ^^L^MBER. 

What  is  a  vonn  ? 

How  are  nouns  varied? 

What  is  number  1 

How  many  numbers  have  nouns? 

How  is  the  plural  gene  rai  1  y  formed 

How  do  nouns  endirig  in  5,  sh,  ch, 

z,  or  o,  form  the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plural? 
How  do  nouns  m  /  or  /e  form  the 

plural ? 
What  is  the  plural  of  man,  tc? 

GENDER. 

What  is  meant  by  gender  ? 
How  many  penders  are  there  ? 
What  does  the  masculine  denote? 
What  does  \he  feminine  denote  ? 
What  does  tho  neuter  denote  ? 
What  is  the  feminine  of  bachelor, 
&c.  — 

CAtJE. 

What  is  case  ? 

How  many  cases  have  nouns  ? 

Which  two  are  alike? 

Howis  the  possessive  sing  formed? 

Howis  the  possessive/j/ur.formed^ 

Decline  tlie  word  lady. 

ADJECTIVE. 

What  is  an  adjective  ? 

How  many  degrees  cf  comparison 

have  adjectives? 
How  is  the  comparative  formed  ? 
/U)W  is  tlie  superlative  formed  ? 
How  are  dissyllables   in  y  com- 

pareii  ? 
Comuarc  the  adjective  good. 


PRONOUNS 

What  is  a  pronoun  ? 

Which  is  the  pronoun  in  these* 

tf-nce,  He  is  a  good  buy 
How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  &iS 

there  ? 
Decline  the  personal  pronoun  I? 
Decline  thvu. — backwards,  &;c. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

What  is  a  relatire  pronoun  ? 

Which  is  the  rel.  in  the  example  1 

Which  is  the  antecedent? 

Repeat  the  relative  pronounSb 

Decline  who. 

How  is  who  applied  ? 

'J'o  what  is  which  applied  ? 

How  is  that  used  ? 

What  sort  of  a  relative  is  JVhaXl 

ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS, 

How  many  sorts  of  adjective  pro 

nouns  are  tliere? 
Repeat  the  possessive  pronouns. 
Rei»eat  the  distributive  prououni. 
Repeat  the  demonstrative. 
Repeat  tlie  indr finite. 

On  the  Observations. 

Before  which  of  the  vowels  in  « 
What  is  o  called  ?  [used'? 

What  is  the  called  ? 
In  what  sense   is  a   noun   takes 

without  an  article  to  liniit  it? 
Is  a  used  before  nouns  in  both  num- 
How  is  ihe  used  ?  [bers  ? 

NOUNS. 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  ch  sound- 
ing k  form  tlie  plural  ? 

How  do  nouns  in  lo,  &.c.  form  th 
plural  ? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  ff  (onm 
the  plural  ? 

Repeat   those  nouns  that  do  not 
change  /  or  fc  into  vcs  in  the  pi.? 

What  do  you  mean  by  proper  nouiA 

What  are  common  nou»s  ? 

WJiat  are  collectice  nouns  ? 

What  do  you  call  abstract  Douni^ 
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Questions"  on  the  Text  and  Observations. 


Ols.  Continued. 
What  do  you  call  verbal  nouns  ? 
What  nouns  are  generaiiy  sivgu- 

lar-* 
Repeat  some  of  those  noiins  that 

are  used  only  iii  the  plural.         | 
Sepeat  some  of  those  nouns  that 

are  alike  in  both  numbers. 
What  is  the  singular  of  sheep? 
What  gender  is  parent,  &.C.  ' 

ADJECTIVES. 

What  does  the  positive  express, 
&c.  i 

How  are  adjectives  of  erne  syllable 
generally  compared  1  j 

How  are  adjectives  of  more  than  ' 
one  syllable  compared  7 

How  are  dissyllables  ending  with  j 
E  final,  ofien  compared  1  \ 

Is  y  always  changed  into  i,  before  ' 
er  and  est  ?       "  j 

How  are  some  adjcclivcs  compar-  I 

od? 
'Do  all  adjectives  admit  of  com- 
parison 1  I 

How  are  much  and  many  applied?  j 

When  is  ihe  final  consfinant  doub-  j 
led  before  adding  er  and  est  ?      \ 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS.       | 

When  are  icho,  which,  and  tchat  '. 

caWed  interrogatives  ?  i 

Of  what  number  and  person  is  the  ! 

relative  7  \ 

ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS.      ; 


VERB. 

What  is  a  verb  ? 

How   many  kinds  of  verbs   are 

there  ? 
What  does  a  verb  active  exprcsp? 
What  does  a  verb  pass  tee  expresel 
Wiiat  dof  s  a  verb  neuter  express? 
R»peat  the  auxiliary  verbs. 
How  is  a  verb  declined  ? 
How  many  moodd  iiave  verbs  ? 

ADVERB. 

What  is  an  adverb  ? 

Name  the  adverbs  in  the  example 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  gene- 
ralitv  of  those  words  that  end 
T-  ly  ? 

Wint  part  of  speech  are  the  com- 
pounds nfic/iere,  there.  &c.  1 

Are  adverbs  ever  compare;!? 

When  are  more  ar;d  most  adjec- 
tives and  when  are  ihey  adverbs? 

PREPOSITION. 

What  is  a  preposition  ? 

How  many  begin  with  a  ? 

Kf  peat  them. 

How  many  be<rin  with  b  ? 

Repeat  t!i«'m,  &c. 

What  ca^e  does  a  preposition  re- 
quire after  it? 

When  15  before  a  preposition,  and 
when  is  it  an  adveib  1 

CONJUNCTION. 


What  is  a  conjunction  1 

How  manv  kinds  of  conjunclioni 

When  are  his  and  her  possessive  '      are  tht.'re  ? 
Iironouns?  •  '  Repeat  ihe  co;>jf/af/pe. 

Wiiat  may  former  and  latter  be  ,  Kejieat  the  disjunctive. 


called 

When  is  that  a  relative  pronoun  1 
When  is  that  a  demonstrative? 
When  is  that  a  conjunction  ? 
How   manv  cases   have  himself, 

herself,  ice.  ; 


INTERJECTION. 
j  What  is  an  interjection  ? 


Note. — As  these  are  only  the  leading  questions  nn  the  different  parts 
ef  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked  vh:a  voce.  Their  uisiances  from 
the  answers  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  coutiectinn  between 
every  ()uestion  and  its  respective  answer.  The  observniiuns  that  have 
BO  corresponding  question,  are  to  be  read,  but  not  committed  to  memory 
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A4  tV^  followfng  wnrds  and  plirn-:f«,  froin  iLi;  French  an-.l  Lntin,  fre 
q'i^:tly  occur  in  Eriy;li<h  aiiitiors,  au  explr.naiion  of  ih'-m  has  been 
iiisprtfd  li',!e,  f-ir  tlifi  c^mv^'iiiciCi'  of  ilu>s^  who  are  iiniiCipjaiiilPd 
viitii  lilt  sc  laii{^;i.nj;'is.  IjI'I  no  a.-,  Jio\vt;\<r,  uuaHiix',  iliat  l)y  (ining 
Ihis  I  iiiU;ii(l  to  tncouraiie  the  no  of  tin  ui  ii:  Enjiiiah  c...;)iioi;it!ori. 
0;i  the  contrary.  1  diyiijiirovc  of  it,  omI  aver,  iiial  to  (-v;;!!?;-  ua  'u',i.-a 
in  a  foreign  lar:^uH?«!,  which  c::n  lif  (i.\|<rp?s''(l  with  fqiia!  p'-rsiiiciiiiy 
in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  t.ut  lii;:hly  impropi  r.  tfiicli W<irci 
;iiid  phrasi's,  by  bt-iiii?  fieqii  ;!liy  iis.d,  may,  noivviihsvanding  ill 
uncoiiiiiriess  of  their  sound  and  n|;p -a'aiiCt",  iiradiially  iiici  rponit 
v/ith  our  lan.!^iia<:e,  r.nd  nliiniaieiy  diiiiiiiisli  ii.>  ori^iinal  exccilerc 
and  impair  its  native  inau^y. 

A.;de-de-camp,  *a(l-fJe-kon;[r*,  an  asftistant  to  a  gcnnral. 

A  la  bonne  lictirc,  a  h\  bo:i  ocr\  luckily  ;  in  good  ixinr. 

A  flair  de  cceuf,  af-fir'  de  kocr',  a  lore  affair ;  an  amour 

A.  la  Jiiode,  a  la  mod*,  according  to  the  fasJtion. 

A  fin,  a  fing^,  to  the  end. 

An"O[j05;,  ap-pro.po',  to  ihe  purpose  ;  opportunely. 

Au  fond,  a  long\  t:j  the  hvilom.  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  fc,  fi  to-da-f;i,  (Portuguese,)  hurning  of  heretics 

Bao-atelle,  bacr.a-tcl\  a  trifle. 

Beau  mondc.  bo  mon;Td\  the  gay  world;  people  of  fashion 

Beaux  psprits,  boz  es.pre\  men  of  wit. 

Billct-doiix,  bil-Ic-dri\  a  lone  letter. 

Bon-rtiot,  bong  m"»,  n  piece  of  loit ;  a  jest;  a  quikhle. 

Bon  Ion,  bong  tonar,  in  high  fashion, 
m  gte,  mal  gre  ;  bon  gra,  mal  gra  ; 
grace  ;  whether  the  party  will  or  vat. 

Vfon  jour,  bonnr  zh'tr,  good  day,  good  morning. 

Boudoir,  bu-dwar',  a  small  private  apartment. 

('arte  blanche,  kart  blangsh',*?  blank;  unconditional  itrun 

Chateau,  sha-to  ,  a  country  seat. 

Chef  d"fleurre,  she  doo^ver,  a  master-piece. 

Ci-devant,  sp-de-varg\  formerly. 

Conune  il  faut,  com-il  fo,  as  ii  should  he. 

Con  amore,  con-a-mo're,  (Italian,)  with  love;  icith  tht 
part ia lit)/  of  affection. 

Conge  d'clire,  kong-zha  dc-ler\  leave  to  elcr.t  or  choose. 
3oup  de  grftcc,  kn-de  griiss',  stroke  of  mercy;  thefinishin. 

"■'Oup  d'ocil,  kii-diiil,  a  peep;  a  glance  of  the  eye.    [siroki 

Short  vowels  are  lift  vnniari.eil — ii  is  eqnai  ro  u  in  ritie ;  a  to  a  in 
art;  ou.  as  used  here,  ha;' nocnrrfspond^nt  :J(ai:id  in  English:  it  is  equal 
to  M  as  pronounced  hy  the  common  pcojilc  in  many  counties  of  ScoUaud 
ill  the  words  use,  soot^  4cc. —  a  i5  t  ipial  to  a  in  all. 

*  .4  is  not  exacily  a  Img  lit-re:  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  met,  as  a  in 
malie.  hut  a  will  not  Uf  so  rcailily  luistakr-n.  It  is  iinpossihle  to  convey 
the  pronunciation  accuratfly  without  llif  tongue 


Coup  de  main,  kvi-de-man^\  a  sudden  or  hold  enterprise. 

Debut,  de-boo',  first  appearance  in  puhLic. 

Dernier  resort,  dem^yi-res-sor',  the  last  shift  or  resource 

Dep6t,  de-po\  a  storehouse  or  m-igazine. 

Double  entendre,  dubl  ang-tang'der,  double  meaning,  one 

in  an  immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dii-soor\  a  present  or  bribe. 

Dieu  et  mou  droit,  dvoo'  e-nionor  drwa-  God  nnd  wy  righU 
tJciat,  e-kia,  splendour;  with  applause 
Eleve,  elav',  pupil. 

En  bon  point,  ang-bong-pwang',  in  good  condition  ;  jolly 
En  masse,  ang  mass\  in  a  body  or  mass. 
En  passant,  ang  pas-sang^  by  the  icay;  in  passing;  by  the  by 
Ennui,  eng-nue\  icearisomeness ;  lassitude;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pii,  a  slip  ;  misconduct. 
Fete,  fat,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-ca\  bustle  ;  a  slight  quarrel;  more  ado  about 

the  thing  than  it  is  worth. 
Honi  solt  qui  raal  y  pense,  ho.ne-swa'ke-mal  e  pangs', 

evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
Hauteur,  lia.toor\  haughtiness. 

Je  ne  SOni^s  nnni.    yh^^  no  qS   l-TiT-i.     T  l-nn-in  r>nf  '"^^f. 

Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  mo\  a  play  upon  words. 

Jeu  d'esprit,  zhoo  de-sj5re\  a  display  of  wit ;  witticism, 

Ma^-apionDs,  ipai  ap  re  pc\  vr:fit;  out  of  time  or  ^lace. 

Mauvais  honte,  mo-vaz-h6nt\  false  modesty. 

Mot  du  guet,  mo  doo  ga\  a  watchword. 

Naivete,  na-iv-ta\  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  innocence. 

Outre,  u-tra\  eccentric;  blustering  ;  wild;  not  gentle. 

Petit  maitre,  pe-te-mi'ler,  a  beau;  a  fop. 

Protege,  pro-ta  zha\  a  person  patronized  and  protected. 

Rouge,  ruzh,  red  ;  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  the  face. 

Sans,  sang,  without. 

Sang  froid,  sang  frwii,  cold  blood  ;  Indifference. 

Savant,  sa-vang,  a  icise  or  learned  man. 

Soi-disant,  swa-de-zang\  self-styled ;  pretended. 

Tapis,  ta-pe,  the  carpet. 

Trait,  tra,  feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 

Tete  a  tetc,  tat  a  tat,  face  to  face,  a  private  conversation 

Uni()uc,  oo.nek\  singular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 

Un  bel  esprit,  oong  bel  e.spTe^,a pretender  io  wit,  a  tirtuost 

Valet-de-chambre,  va-la  de  ghom'ber,  a  ^alet  or  footman 

Vive  le  roi,  veve  le  rwi,  long  lite  the  if-n^ 
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77ie  prominr.iation  has  not  been  added  to  the  Latin,  because  every  Ictte* 
Is  sotitujed. — e  final  beitiff  like  y  in  army. 

1.  A  lonir  or  short  over  a  vowel  denoics  both  the  accented  syllable  and 
the  quantity  of  tlie  voirel  in  Engli.fh.  2.  Ti,  ci  or  si,  before  a  vowel 
sounds  she.    3.  Words  of  two  syllables  iiave  the  accent  on  ihe  first. 

Ab  inilio,  from  the  beginning;. 

Ab  urbe  condit^,/ro77i  the  buil- 
divg  of  the  city— P^.  U.  C. 

Ad  captandum  vulgus,  to  en- 
snare the  vulgar,     [out  end. 

Ad  infinitum,  to  infinity,  "j.-ith- 

Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure,  [lion. 

Ad  referendum,  for  considera- 

Ad  valorem,  according  to  value 

A  fortiori,  xcilh  stronger  rea- 
son, much  more. 

Alias  (a-le-as),  otherwise. 

Alibi  (al-i-bi),  elseichere. 

Alma  mater,  the  university. 

Anglice  (ang-li-cy)  inEnglish. 

Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord — A.  D. 

Anno  Mundi,  in  the  year  of  the 
vjorld — A.  ^I. 

A  posteriori,  from  the  effect, 
from  the  latter,  from  be  hind. 

A  priori, .from  the  foi^mer,  from 
before,  from  the  nature  or  cause. 

Arcanum,  a  ?^cre?. 

Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 

Argumentum  ad  homlnem,  an 

appeal  to  the  professed  principles 
or  practices  of  the  adversary. 

Argumentum  ad  j^idicium,  an 

appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 

mankind. 
Argumentum  ad  fidem,  an  ap- 
peal to  our  faith. 
Argumentum  ad  populum,  an 

appeal  to  the  people. 
Argumentum  ad  passiones,  an 

appeal  to  the  passions,  [sixies. 
Audi  alteram  partem,/jfOj-  both 
Bona  fide,  in  reality,  in  ffood  faith. 
Contra,  agair.f't. 
Cacoethes  sciibendi,   an  itch 

for  iviHtin^. 
Caeteris  paribus,  other  circuin- 

stanres  being  equal. 
Caput  mortuum,  the  xoorOdess 

remains,  dead  head. 
Compos  ni<;atis,  in  one^s  sensts 


Cum  privilegio,  rvith  privilege. 

Data,  things  granted. 

De  ficto,  in  fact,  in  reality. 

De  jure,  in  right,  in  laio. 

Dei  Gratia,  6^  the  grace  or  fa 
vour  of  God. 

Deo  volente,  God  icUling. 

Do  mine  dirige  nos,0  Lord  di- 
rect U5.  [waUing. 

Desunt  castera,   the  rest  are 

Desideratum,  something  desir- 
able, or  much  vantfd. 

Dramatis  personae,  character* 
7  epresented. 

Durante  vita,  during  life. 

Durante  placito,  du/^o^  p/*a»- 

Ergo,  therefore.  [ure. 

Errata,   en-ors— Erratum,  an 

Excerpta,  extracts.        [error. 

Esto  perpetua  let  itbepeiyetual 

Kl  cait^T^,  (\'c.)  and  the  rest 

Exempli  gratia,  (e.  g.)  as  for 
example.  [of  office. 

Ea  uulciu,  officially,  by  virttu 

Ex  parte,  on  one  side,  [taiion. 

Ex  tempore,  without  premedi' 

Fac  r-imile,  cxaci  copy  or  re- 
semblance. 

Fiat,  let  it  be  dartt  or  mad*. 

Flagrante  hclln. during  hostilt- 

Gratis,  for  nothing.  [ties. 

Hora  fugit,  the  hour  or  time  flies 

Humanum  est  errdxe.  In  erria 
human. 

Ibidem,  (ib.)  in  the  same  place. 

Id  est,  (i.  e.)  that  is. 

Ignoramus,  a  vut.i  untnforme 
pretender. 

In  loco,  in  this  place. 

Imprimis,  in  the  first  place. 

In  terrorem,  as  a  warning. 

In  propria  persona,  in  his  oum 
person. 

In  statu  quo,  in  the  foi^er state 

Ipse  dixit,  on  his  role  nssertiam 

Ipse  lacio,  by  the  ad  iiseif. 
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Ipso  juTf',  hj  the  lato  itself. 

Item,  alio  or  article. 

Jure  divino,  by  ditine  right 

Jure  humano,  6t/  human  law. 

Tns  gentium, </je  laic  of  nations. 

Locum  ienensdeputy  substitute 

Labor  omnia  vincil,  labour  ov- 
ercomes  everything. 

iicentia  vatum,  a  poetical  li- 
cence, [tongue. 

lapsus  linguae,    a  slip  of  the 

Magna  Charta,  the  great  char- 
ter, the  basis  of  our  laws  and 
liberties. 

Memento  marl, remember  death 

Memorabilia,  matters  deserv- 
ing of  record. 

Meum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine 

Mu'.ium  in  parvo,  much  in  lit- 
tle, a  great  deal  in  a  few  words. 

\scxr\o  me  impune  iacesset,  no 

fine  thall  provoke  7netcithimpuiity 

Ne  plus  ultra,  no  farther,  no- 
thing beyond.  [willing. 

Kolens  volens,  icilling  or  tin- 
Son  compos  mentis,  7iot  of  a 
sou7id  mind. 

Nisi  Dominus  frustrata,  unless 
the  Lm^d  be  zoith  us,  all  ef- 
forts are  in  vain. 

Ne  quid  nimis,  too  much  of  one 
thing  is  good  for  nothing. 

Diem.  con.  (tor  nemine  con- 
tradicente.)  none  opposing. 

Nem.  dis.  (for  nemine  dissen- 
tiente,)  none  disagreeing. 

Ore  tenus,  from  the  mmith. 

O  tempora,  O  mores,  O  the 
times,  O  the  manners. 

Omnes,  all. 

Onus,  burden. 

Passim,  everyiphere. 

per  se,  by  itself  alone. 

Prima  facie,  at  first  view,  or 
at  first  sight. 

Posse  comitatus,  the  power  of 
Vie  county. 

Primum  mobile,  main-spring. 

Pro  and  con, /or  and  agairvit. 

Pro  bono  publico, /or  i/jeg:oo(ti 
of  Vie  public. 


Pro  loco  et  tempore,  for  iht 

place  aiid  lime. 
Pro  re  nata,  a-s  occasion  serves 
Pro  reire,  lege  et  grecre  :  fortht 
king,  the  constitution  S,-the  pttyple. 
Quo  ammo,  vith  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  rigid. 
Quoad,  as  far  as. 
Qunndsm,  funuerly. 
K  es  piiblica,  the  commomoeaJtk 
Piesurgctm,  I  shall  rL'^e  a'^ain. 
Rex,  a  king — K  egina,  a  queen 
Senatus  consultum,   a  decree 

of  the  senate. 
Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine   die,   iritliout  specifying 

any  particular  day. 
Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensibU 

prercqimite  or  condition. 
Statu  quo,  state  in  which  it  toai 
Sub  pcena,  under  a  penalty. 
Sui  generis,  the  only  one  of  hU 
Supra,  above,  [kind,  singular. 
Summum  bonum  the  chief  good 
Tria  juncta  in  uno,  three  joined 

in  one. 
Tolies  quoties,  as  often  as. 
Una  voce,  with  one  voice,  un- 

animously. 
Ul'timus,  the  last,  (cont.  u/f.) 
U'tile  dulce,  the  useful  wnththt 

pleasant. 
Uti  possidetis,  as  ye  possess  ot 

present  possession. 
Verbatim,  word  for  woid. 
Versus,  against. 
Vade  mecam,  go  with  me;  a 

book  Jit  for  being  a  constant  com- 
Vale,  fareicell.  [panion. 

Via,  by  the  xcay  of. 
Vice,  in  the  room  of. 
Vice  versa,  the  reverse. 
Vide,  see  (contracted  iato  v. 
Vide  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 
Ws:  poetica,  jaoe^ic  genius. 
Viva  voce,  orally;  by  word  of 

moidh. 
Vivant  rex  et  regina,  long'iv 

the  king  and  the  queen. 
Vox  p5puii,  the  voice  ofthepeo- 
V^ulgo,  commonly.  [pi* 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


1 VDKX  TO  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 


NOUN  S. 

Part 

Tw#»  )r  more  nouns  in  the  sing.  83 

Tw.    louns  di^.ixined,  &.C ib. 

Noi'f  s  ofniiJtitudp 87 

On'j  Moun  t;(>verns  uiioiher..>.  Wj 

or  ?  clause  between  them 109 

Sev«,'ral  Tioiins  in  Uie  possess.*.  8G 
JSing'lar  nouns  nftliff.  persons  1)6 
A  sinifular  and  a  plural  noun.  1)7 
A  noun  and   its  pronoun   im- 
proper  93 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns  a^rce  in  gender,  &c  .  93 
Eacli,  every,  either,  agree,  <&tc.l06 
That  and  this,  former  &  latter.  107 
Relative  aureeswiih  it?  antec.  94 
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tin  preceding  Grarnmar,  owln?  to  the  uncoTninon  precision  and 
©revltv  of  the  Definitions,  Rules,  and  Notes.  Is  not  only  better  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children  than  the  generality  of  those  styleil  Intro- 
dnctory  Grammar,  but  it  is  so  extensively  provided  with  exercises  of 
«very8ort,  that  It  will  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  Mr.  Murray'* 
Larger  Grammars,  and  Exercines ;  for  It  Is  a  mere  outline,  like  his 
Abridgement,  y^hich  contains  only  about  seven  paaes  of  exercises  on 
©a/f  Grammar.  This  contains  more  than  «tj;<y.  This  contains  a  eoii*- 
plele  course  of  Grammar,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  aoy  other  book  of 
the  kiad. 

In  short.by  abridging  every  subject  of  minor  Importance ;  by  omitting 
discussion  on  the  numberless  points  about  wiilch  grammarians  ditTer; 
by  rendering  the  rules  and  deflnltio!is  more  perspicuous,  and  at  th© 
same  time  abridging  them  more  than  one-half;  by  selecting  short 
sentences  on  bad  grammar  ;  by  leaving  few  liroken  lines,  and  printing 
them  close  Ux^fthi'r— as  manjj  exerrises  under  each  rule  o/  syntax  are 
compressed  into  this  epitome  as  there  are  in  Mr.  Murray''s  volume  oj  Exet' 
cues;  80  thai  the  use  of  his  Abridgement,  his  larger  Grammar,  and 
that  of  his  Exercises,  are  completely  superseded  bv  this  little  volume 
at  Is.  6d.;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  with  this  In  tix  months,  as  with  all  those 
volumes  in  twelve. 

The  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having 
the  Grammar  and  Exercises  in  one  volume,  ttachers  will  perceive  at 
a  glance;  but  as  parents  may  not  so  quickly  perceive  the  superior 
Drevity  and  accuracy  of  the  rules.  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  assist 
them  a  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  rules  in  this  with  those  of  Mr. 
Murray's:  thus. 


Mr.  Murrav^i  Bu!ei.  Corretponding  Bule$  in  Oii, 

Rnle  II.— Two  or  more  nonns.  Rule  IV.— Two  or  more  stogri- 
Ac,  In  the  singular  number,  joined  lar  nouns,  coupled  with  and,  re- 
together  by  a*  copulative  con-  quire  a  verb  and  pronoun  In  the 
Junction  expressed  or  understood,  plural  number;  as,  James  ani 
must  h.Hve  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro-  John  are  good  boya,  for  they  mr» 
nouns  agreeing  with   them  in  the    bU8y.~p.  83. 

$lural  number  ;  as.  "  Socrates  and 
lato  were  wise ;  they  were  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Greece."  "The  sun  that  rolls 
over  our  heads,  the  food  that 
we  receive,  the  rest  that  we  en- 
Joy,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  sur)e» 
rlor  and  superintending  power."— 
p.  143. 


•  This  rule  Is  not  only  vagne,  but  Incorrect ;  for  a  means  anv  one  ; 
BOW  any  copulative  conjunction  will  not  combine  the  agencv  of  two  or 
more  Into  one;  none  but  and  will  do  that. — Mr.  M.'»  third  rule  1* 
CQUally  va^ue. 


i80 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr.  Miirray^f  Tinlea. 
Rule  III.— Tlif  coniuDction  dis- 

.  j-inctive  hcis.an  effect  contrary  to 
f  4a;/-rfhe.corriuni:"-ioi;  copulative; 
T-^r,  as  the.  verb,  no»in,  or  prgnoun, 
i-*  r  f.-n-f^rto  rhe  r'receiiin^' tei'iiis 
t'tkfii  s"paratcl.v,  it  must  be  in  the 
sipguJar,  iiuniber ;,  as,  "  Ignorance 
pr  n^'i'iTpnce  ha!>  caused  tViis  mis- 
take;" *' Jiihn,  James,  or  Joseph, 

.inteif/s  io  accompany  me :"  '•  There 
fg  in  many  minds  neither  kuow- 
le.'U',-;  DO-  lUTierstaniHni."— r>.  146. 
Kiile  lY. — A  noun  of  multitude, 
or  faisnifyin^'  many,  may  have  a 
verb  or  p-onoun  apreeiug  with  it, 

.j:iither  of  the    singular  or    plural 

;-Tpnmber;  yet  not  withoutregard  to 
the  import  of  the  word*  as  con- 
veyin','  unity  or  plurality  of  idea  : 
as.  '•  Th^^  m-i'ting  wns  large  ;" 
**  The  Parliament  ia  dissolved  ;" 
"  Tfie  nation  in  powerful  :"  "  Mv 
people  do  not  consi<|pr;  i/^ev  have 
not,  known  me;"  "■  The  liinltitu  le 
cacerly  purxue  pleasure  as  (hfir 
chief  good  ;"  "  The  council  were 
divided  in  their  sentiment." — p. 
31V. 

■Rule  XIX. — Some  conjunctions 
rexjuire  the  inlicative,  some  the 

'Si'ilijanctive  moo.l  after  them,  it  • 
is  a  t-'fiit-ral  rul-.  ;iiat  \vh.  ii  some-' 
thinr,'  contin;:eut  or  doubtful  isim- 

,pliei.thesujj'.inctivu  ought  to  be 
used:  as,  "uJ  ir«cio.>yjite,  he 
would  not  regard  it  ;"  "  He  will 
not  be  pardonf^d  unless  he  repent." 
Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  po- 
Bitive  andt  absolute  nature,  re- 
quire the  indicative  mood  :  "  At 
virtue  advances,  so  vice  recedes  ;" 
•'  He  is  healthy,  because  he  is  tem- 
perate."— p.  195. 


Corresponding  I^u'en  in  (h'9. 
Two  or  more  singular  nouiiB 
separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  lingu- 
lar ;  as,  James  or  John  w  ftrit.— 
p.  83. 


Knle   Vlll.~"Wlien  a  nonn  of 

multitude  conveys  unify  of  idea 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  b6 
singular;  as.  The  class  irnjt  large. 

"When  a  noun  of  multitude  con- 
veys plurality  of  idea,  the  verU  and 
pronoun  should  be  plural  ;  as,  My 
peoi)ledo  not  consifif-r;  they  luv« 
not  known  me. — p.g7. 


RuleX.— S-ntences  that  imply 
co!itii!g  Micyand  futurity,  refjiiire 
the  sui.:Junctive  moofj ;  a.s,  If  h% 
be  alone,  s'lvf  luni  the  letter. 

When  contingency  and  futurity 
are  not  imi'licJ,  the  in<licative 
ought  to  hf  u>.^d  ;  fls,  7^ he  speak$ 
as  be  thinks  he  may  safely  be 
trusted.— p.  88, 


•TPhe  secoTid  parV  of  this  rule  !s  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  first.  The 
ytrs/ 3a>  .i  liic  »  ffu  ana  p;uii<iuii  m.iy  I,,  riutrvi  u.;  .-m-i,;ar  ur  plural 
pumber:  the  second  says,  ^o;  "  Not  without  regard  to  the  import  of 
the  word,"  ifcc. 

.,  t  It.is  easy  to  ejqgUln  contltmeacv  a,ni  fiUurii]/,  but  what  is  a  . 
and  absolute  conjunction? 


By  the  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  grown- 
up person,  though  he  had  never  learned  Grammar 
Jbefore,  may  easily  teach  himself. 
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